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PREFACE 

Dogma is simply the maintenance of the historic Christ against 
imperfect definitions. — Mandell Creighton. 

THE first five of these lectures were read in 
the Church of St. Philip and St. James at 
Oxford during the Lent of this year. The sixth 
was also to have been read, but its delivery was 
accidentally hindered. The last three were read at 
a much earlier date in the Church of St. Mark, 
Marylebone ; but they followed a preliminary essay 
looking the same way as the other six, and they 
seem to cohere sufficiently with them to be gathered 
under a common title. 

A short pamphlet on Harnack and Loisy, in which 
I first sketched the argument of these lectures, was 
honoured in the spring of last year with a remark- 
ably hostile notice in the Oxford University pulpit. I 
should possibly have received in silence the castigation 
intended for myself, but Mr. Inge's sermon seemed to 
compass so complete a misapprehension of M. Loisy's 
position, that I was moved to call public attention 
to it. He represented the French critic — and me 
in agreement with him — as acknowledging " two 
Christs — the Christ of the Synoptic Gospels and the 
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Christ of faith " ; as identifying this second Christ 
with " the Gnostic Aeon Ecclesia invested with Divine 
attributes " ; as forbidding men to " look back " to 
Jesus of Nazareth; as making a "conscious, de- 
liberate severance between Christ as an object of 
worship and Jesus of Nazareth " ; as cutting faith 
"entirely loose from the world of physical pheno- 
mena." Against these imaginary enormities he 
earnestly protested. With some inconsistency he 
rebuked me for saying that Jesus of Nazareth was 
" dynamically the Christ of Chalcedon," adding " and, 
I suppose, the Christ of Trent." I should understand 
this implied reproach the better if I could find that 
Trent had made any addition to the Christology of 
Chalcedon. In subsequent correspondence, he com- 
plained of my remark that " a sound historic criticism 
will endeavour to identify Jesus of Nazareth in his 
habit as he lived, distinguishing this from all that he 
was to become." He took this to be an assertion 
of personal development, and replied : " There has 
been no change, no ' becoming,' in our Lord's Person 
since the Ascension." That is unimpeachable, if 
beside the mark as a criticism of Christological 
development. But Mr. Inge went on to say: — 

" M. Loisy, no doubt, thinks otherwise. For him, 
the history of the Catholic Church has been a real 
development of the Incarnation, and the growth of 
Christological dogma has been a real becoming, for 
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none of the statements in the Creeds are true of the 
historical Jesus. Those who have read M. Loisy's 
other books know that his negative criticism is more 
uncompromising than that of Harnack ; he believes 
Jesus to have been an amiable religious enthusiast, 
and no more" {Church Times, April isth, 1904). 

Mr. Inge wrote thus, although in a book with 
which he was well acquainted M. Loisy had said : — 

" Le sentiment que J6sus avait de son union avec 
Dieu est au-dessus de toute definition. II suffit de 
constater que I'expression qu'il en a donn^e lui-m^rae 
est, autant qu'on peut la saisir, ^quivalente en sub- 
stance k la definition eccl^siastique " {Autour d'un 
petit livre, p. 137). 

I felt constrained to ask Mr. Inge whether he 
made no distinction between "Jesus of Nazareth in 
his habit as he lived," and the Christ of history ; was 
Jesus Christ for him precisely what he was for con- 
temporaries at Nazareth? To this question I have 
heard no answer. 

Mr. Inge has published a volume containing his 
sermon, with a preface in which he remarks that it 
had led to some correspondence, " Mr. Lacey main- 
taining that the quotations in the sermon did not 
fairly represent his position." That seems to me in- 
adequate. I had, indeed, called attention to the 
inaccuracy of his quotations, but my chief complaint 
was that Mr. Inge's argument utterly and grotesquely 
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misrepresented the teaching of M. Loisy, to which in 
a measure I adhered. 

I shall admit that Mr. Inge's attack, and especially 
a remark in which he suggested that we upheld " a 
formal orthodoxy based on extreme scepticism," drew 
from me the lecture that holds the eighth place in 
this volume. That lecture throughout, and the ninth 
in part, go beyond the general subject proposed for 
consideration. But to confine oneself too rigidly to 
that subject is to court misunderstanding. My pur- 
pose is the exact opposite of that which Mr. Inge 
attributed to me when he condemned a sharp sever- 
ance between the object of faith and the world of 
physical phenomena. But the concentration of faith 
and science on one object — one Person — cannot be 
safely effected without the most careful distinction 
of the two methods. Otherwise the Christian faith 
will either be reduced to an acquaintance, more or 
less intimate, with certain events that happened some 
centuries ago — a sort of historical knowledge tinged 
with emotion — or shrivel into an acceptance of formal 
propositions defiant of reality. It astonished me 
a little to find myself accused of wishing to base 
formal orthodoxy on scepticism — or indeed on any- 
thing else. Mr. Inge must have seen Mambrino's 
helmet flashing in the sun. 

It would be an affectation to enumerate the books 
to which I owe all that may have any value in this 
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little volume ; but if it be a special duty to acknow- 
ledge obligations where one is least sympathetic, 
I should perhaps mention Professor Bacon's Story of 
St. Paul, which came into my hands while I was 
preparing the second lecture for delivery. I owe to 
the courtesy of the Master of Balliol — patris gentili- 
tatis nostra — the grant of a title, almost indispensable, 
which he has made his own by use in a transatlantic 

review. 

T. A. LACEY. 

May 20ii, 1905. 
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THE SOURCES 

CHRISTIANITY is an historic religion, and ^ 
that in a double sense ; it centres in a Person 
who can be identified in history, and its growth can 
be traced historically from the beginning. We must 
not exaggerate the historic element. The Christian 
religion does not consist in the knowledge of certain 
facts. Certain facts are essentially wrapped up in 
the truth of Christianity; but you may be a good 
Christian while having only the most imperfect 
acquaintance with those facts, and, on the other 
hand, you may be scientifically acquainted with them 
and yet not be a Christian at all. Our religion is 
concerned with the moral and spiritual interpretation 
of those facts, and with the effect of such interpre- 
tation upon our lives and characters. It is not 
independent of the facts. It loses all vitality if they 
are denied ; it grows weak if they are even doubted ; 

6 
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if they were disproved, it would pass altogether 
away, leaving only such results, good and evil, as 
have followed upon other long-cherished delusions. 
The defence of Christianity against particular attacks 
may therefore depend upon a careful study of the 
facts and their fresh establishment upon a sound 
historic basis. But in the ordinary course we take 
them for granted, as we accept most of the events of 
history, without question and without proof. And 
this acceptance passes imperceptibly into the category 
of religious belief. 

For here is a distinction which we must get clear. 
By far the greater part of our knowledge of ordinary 
events is taken on trust We believe what we are 
told ; and our confidence is, on the whole, justified 
by experience. Very few of us have anything 
approximating to a scientific knowledge of the facts 
of the Norman Conquest. We accept the current 
account, not supposing it to be exact in every detail, 
but feeling confident that any serious errors would 
be corrected by competent historians. We do not 
suspend our studies in English history, or our action 
as subjects of the English Crown, until we have 
ascertained by personal investigation the spot where 
the Conqueror landed or the precise plea which he 
put forward in justification of his enterprise. We 
take for granted the broad outlines of the story. 
In exactly the same way we accept the few but 
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important facts which are wrapped up in the truth 
of Christianity. Of a wholly different kind is the 
belief which we distinguish as religious. It is con- 
cerned with moral and spiritual verities incapable of 
direct proof. It is so far in touch with history that 
you are probably moved to believe by the fact that 
certain persons have so believed in the past, and the 
study of human affairs may strengthen your belief 
by illustrating its moral consequences ; but to know 
that St. Paul believed a certain doctrine is not the 
same thing as believing it yourself, and to know that 
events have fallen out as a Christian would expect 
is not the same thing as to embrace the truth of 
Christianity. Religious belief or faith is an energy 
of the soul, at once intellectual and moral, which 
fastens upon a certain proposition and declares it 
unquestionably true. The motives inducing such 
belief are numerous, and defy aiialysis ; but the one 
ground for the belief is a conviction that God him- 
self has in some way spoken and made known the 
truth. 

Historical belief and religious belief are therefore 
distinct ; but they do not occupy separate compart- 
ments of our minds. They sometimes handle the 
same objects, and you pass imperceptibly from the 
one to the other activity. When faith is strong it 
lays hold of the mere facts of the gospel with a grasp 
very different from that with which we retain the 
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dates and events of the Conquest. They are held, 
not indeed more certainly, but more intimately. 
They are held almost as facts of our consciousness. 
When we recite our belief that Jesus Christ suffered 
under Pontius Pilate we are not merely stating our 
cold acceptance of a certain event as having actually 
happened : the fact is so wrapped up in the spiritual 
interpretation which is the true object of religious 
belief that we hold it perforce with all the power of 
faith. And further, certain facts for which there is 
little historical evidence, or none at all that is in 
itself convincing, are held for true because of their 
implication with the objects of faith. You believe 
that some things happened as recorded, because you 
conceive it impossible that the Christian society in 
which the record was preserved can have gone so far 
astray as to accept a false tradition. You profess 
your belief that Jesus Christ was born of a pure 
Virgin, that he descended into hell, that he ascended 
into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God ; 
you make these statements as statements of fact, 
though historical evidence, properly so called, is in 
the nature of things inaccessible, and though some 
of them are expressed in language drawn from our 
ordinary experience which is wholly inadequate to 
the reality; you receive these facts as facts because 
of their intimate connection with what you accept as 
the immediate object of faith. 
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In practice, therefore, it is impossible to separate 
these functions of faith and science ; but they are 
logically distinguishable, and you can deal with the 
historic evidence in the abstract. You can weigh it, 
and can decide whether such and such things are 
historically established. The more you are convinced 
of their truth by the energy of faith, the greater will 
be your freedom of inquiry ; for you are not pushed 
to conclusions by a subtle desire to establish a 
doubtful point. If you establish something, it is 
well : if you fail to establish it, you are untroubled. 
I do not say that we can dispense with all historic 
basis. Faith deals in the first place with the inter- 
pretation of facts, and those facts must be real, or 
faith is void. But the essential facts are few, and 
they are hardly so much as questioned. When the 
famous graffito of the Palatine was discovered, a 
venerable and pious priest was seen coming from the 
excavated chamber, his eyes streaming with grateful 
tears as he exclaimed : " That I should live to see 
this evidence brought to light against the falsehoods 
of those wicked men who deny that our Lord was 
crucified ! " A critical friend asked him : " But who 
are these wicked men who deny that our Lord was 
crucified ? " 

For the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ is ^/ 
found in a period most historical. Here are no dim 
mists of antiquity. The time is one that is mentally 
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far nearer to us than many more recent. Nor were 
these things done in a corner. The action takes 
place on the open stage of the Roman Empire ; in a 
province, it is true, but a province which drew many 
eyes ; among a subject people, hated indeed of all 
others, but on that very account conspicuous. 
Christians might well date their Master's crucifixion 
by the name of the Roman Procurator who con- 
demned him, for so they brought their memories into 
touch with the public records. Spurious Acts of 
Pilate were no doubt current, and were too con- 
fidently quoted by the uncritical ; but genuine 
records were accessible ; memories that might have 
been vague were open to test, and there were 
enemies enough to do the testing. Do not forget 
that when the gospel was preached in Rome it was 
preached in a city as well organized as any modern 
capital, to men who had both the means and the will 
to expose any falsehoods or delusions about the 
main facts on which it rested. 

There is therefore a strong presumption in favour 
of the tradition that became permanent. Delusions 
have left their mark in history ; impostors have had 
a vogue. But it would be remarkable indeed if 
a tradition like that of Christianity, being anything 
more or less than the truth, could establish itself in 
the face of bitterly hostile criticism. You have 
to reckon with the fact that the gospel was 
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, spread in the first place along the lines of Jewish 
communications, and that the Jews were then, even 
more than now, a close-knit people, pushing system- 
: atically into all lands. The gospel issued from their 
own headquarters, and gathered disciples into a 
sect, formed within their own community ; this 
\gospel was a religious interpretation of certain facts 
which had occurred within their own memory ; the 
majority of them rejected the interpretation, but they 
do not seem to have thrown doubt on the facts. 
They probably questioned details, even to the extent 
of cavilling, but in its main lines the story was un- 
challenged. Documentary evidence could not be 
sounder than such a tradition. 

And let us remember that of direct documentary 
evidence we have very little. The earliest Christian 
writers, for the most part, take the facts for granted. 
They are concerned with the interpretation. The 
writings which are narrative in form, the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, are not 
merely narrative. They unquestionably aim at pro- 
ducing a religious impression. And they are undated. 
It seems impossible to fix the date of their produc- 
tion, but in no case can it be brought very near to 
the events. Now a narrative written or revised forty 
or fifty years after the happening of the events 
described is not, in the strict sense of the word, 
documentary evidence. We may have subsidiary 
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grounds for believing it to be accurate ; we may be 
convinced of its accuracy even in the minutest 
details ; but then we are justifying the narrative by 
other evidence, we are not using it as primary evi- 
dence. We may find it a most convenient and 
trustworthy compendium. It may be far more 
accurate, far more trustworthy, than any single con- 
temporary document ; but it is not in the same 
sense evidence. Now there are two grounds on 
which we accept the narrative writings of the New 
Testament as trustworthy. The one is a religious 
ground ; it is fundamentally a conviction that God 
does not allow us to be deceived in these matters. 
The other is an historical ground, which is our pre- 
sent concern. We accept the narrative as true 
because the main facts narrated were allowed to 
pass practically without dispute, even by those whose 
interest it was to disprove them. We come back to 
the same point as before. 

It is otherwise with the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Here we have documents, intensely human, dated 
pretty accurately, and dealing with contemporary 
events. Those events are not the primary facts of 
the gospel, but they stand in the closest relation 
to them. The first of these Epistles was written 
some twenty years after the Crucifixion, and they 
extend over about fourteen years. But they also 
contain allusions to personal experiences of the 
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writer, extending back for another fourteen years. 
Thus they cover the space of a generation, starting 
from within half a dozen years of the great events of 
the gospel. We find those events everywhere taken 
for granted ; they are not proved, as things doubtful 
or disputed ; only once does the writer think it neces- 
sary to mention the names of his authorities. The 
events had occurred within the memory of living 
persons, many of whom were eye-witnesses. The 
letters are at times even violently controversial. We 
have only one side of the controversy, but St. Paul 
is a disputant of the vehement kind, who constantly 
displays the strongest side of his adversary's case, 
and we can see pretty plainly what was going on. 
He had to interpret the spiritual significance of the 
events. His interpretation was contested by open 
assailants, his personal credentials were impugned 
by some of his own side. But nowhere is there 
a hint that he was misinformed, or that he mis- 
apprehended the facts. 

But for St. Paul they were not bare facts, not mere 
events of a few years back. So regarded, they had 
little interest for him. He was concerned with their 
value, their spiritual meaning, their moral conse- 
quences. Here we observe something of first-rate 
importance. The Person of whom St. Paul wrote, 
whom many of his contemporaries had known with 
some degree of intimacy, was altogether extraordin- 
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ary. He was not merely one who had lived some 
years before and had left a fragrant memory. The 
memory of what happened before his death was 
comparatively unimportant; it was just his death 
that mattered — his death and what followed. He 
was still living — living not only as a memorable 
example, but in present power. That is the whole 
meaning of the gospel according to St. Paul. Now 
history has abundant examples of men, great in their 
lives, who have grown to still greater proportions in 
the memory of their followers, and about whom have 
gathered legends more and more exalted, perhaps 
fantastic. There have also been men whose import- 
ance and significance were imperfectly understood 
in their own time or in the time immediately follow- 
ing, but whose names are for after ages symbols of 
the great dynamics of history. In such cases some 
considerable time is needed for the growth of legend 
or for the development of understanding. Contrast 
our case. The written history of Christianity begins 
with the Epistles of St. Paul ; and, from the first, 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Lord Christ. 

When I speak of St. Paul's epistles in this con- 
nection, I wish to make no doubtful assumptions. 
I think we may safely disregard as midsummer mad- 
ness the speculations of those few who think them 
all spurious ; but there are grave critics who have 
doubts about the Pastoral Epistles and the Second 
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to the Thessalonians, perhaps also about the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. Put these aside, and the testimony 
of St, Paul remains unaffected. It is the earliest 
testimony ; there is a bare possibility, if it amount 
to so much, that the Epistle of James is earlier ; 
but if so, it will only be an elder contemporary. 
There is again the First Epistle of St. Peter ; it is 
the occasion of some puzzling questions, but there 
seem to be no good reasons for doubting its authen- 
ticity. It stands in the closest relation to St. Paul's 
writings, an intimacy which is accounted for when 
we see that it was actually written by Silvanus, a 
known companion of St. Paul ; but it is none the 
less St. Peter's own. Here is the same teaching. 
A recent critic, who cannot bring himself to doubt 
the genuineness of the letter, is amazed at the like- 
ness, " It is hard," he says, "to imagine the first and 
nearest of the Twelve so much more affected, ap- 
parently, by the teaching of Paul than of Jesus. 
Surely Peter did not go about preaching the doctrines 
of Paulinism ! " ^ It does seem very improbable. But 
the difficulty disappears if there were no Paulinism, 
if the teaching of Paul were in substance the same 
as that of Jesus. Paul himself certainly thought 
this was the case ; Peter may very well have been 
of the same mind. When Paul withstood him to 
the face at Antioch their disagreement was not 

' Bacon, Introduction to the N.T., p. 153. 
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about the doctrine of the Christ; and the strife, 
in which they did not always take different sides, 
was composed some time before this letter can have 
been written. 

In even closer connection with St. Paul's epistles 
must be read the narrative, written by one of his 
intimate companions, which is worked into the con- 
cluding chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. Here 
are some speeches of St. Paul which are of first-rate 
importance. They may have been written over by 
the narrator in the usual fashion of historians, but 
we ought to be able to rely on the general accuracy 
of the report. 

We have then a set of documents in which St. Paul 
is our chief authority. They cover a period of about 
one generation. That period begins, at the latest, 
about six years after the Crucifixion. The great 
events of the gospel are near enough to be vividly 
remembered, and eye-witnesses in abundance are 
living ; but St. Paul himself had not seen those 
events. Is there any documentary evidence that 
goes farther back? There are the three Synoptic 
Gospels, with the opening chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles. What is the character of these books ? 
In one respect they differ greatly from St. Paul's 
writings. They are anonymous. There may have 
been grounds for the choice of the names appended 
to them by tradition. In the case of St. Mark there 
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are good reasons for believing the attribution to be 
accurate : we can hardly say so much in the case of 
St. Luke, and the grounds alleged for assigning the 
first Gospel to St. Matthew the Apostle are quite in- 
adequate. The books themselves are anonymous. 
And they are in the nature of compilations. From 
whatever sources derived, they are not themselves 
original contemporary documents. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that any one of them is 
older than even the latest of St. Paul's Epistles. 
As they stand, therefore, they afford only what is 
called secondary historical evidence. The value of 
their convergent testimony — that on account of which 
they were called Synoptic — is diminished by the fact, 
established now beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
they are drawn from common sources. But on the 
other hand there were at least three sources, and 
the preface to St. Luke suggests that many more 
were available. There will be more to say on this 
subject; it is sufficient for the moment to observe 
that the three evangelists, working in some measure 
independently on the sources, produce a portraiture 
which all the world can recognize as one. There 
are important differences of detail, owing to the 
different points of view taken, but the Personality 
is the same. No such impressive personality is to 
be found elsewhere in history. The reader is not 
easily found who comes to it fresh and unprejudiced ; 
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but in the rare cases where this has been done the 
impression made seems to be even more marked 
than that which we receive who come to the narra- 
tive expecting to see the lineaments of the Son of 
God. I have heard of one who was robbed of sleep 
by the insistent pressure of this newly unveiled 
Personality upon his consciousness. 

Such an impression might be made by an 
invention of one of the greatest poets or masters 
of fiction, though I do not know where you will 
find anything actually resembling it ; or an historical 
person might be so dressed up by supremely artistic 
narrative as to produce an effect far greater than 
the reality would justify. But here we have three 
writers, one of whom seems to be thoroughly in- 
artistic, compiling from various sources the de- 
scription of a Person who is thus impressive. The 
three narratives are almost equally effective. The 
portraits are not identical, but they blend harmoni- 
ously. I do not know how this can be accounted 
for on historical principles but by the supposition 
that the portraiture is true to fact. The Synoptic 
Gospels afford only secondary evidence, but there 
are good reasons for believing the record, at least 
in the main outlines, to be trustworthy. 

There remains the group of writings known as 
Johannine. Who was their author? Where and 
when did he write ? I ask one of the most debated 
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questions of New Testament criticism. You will 
not expect me to attempt an answer ; nor, for the 
use which I propose to make of these writings, will 
it be necessary. If indeed it could be shown that 
their author was one of the Twelve, none other than 
John the son of Zebedee, then his testimony, though 
delivered in extreme old age, would be of first- 
rate historical value. Yet, even so, it would be 
necessary to examine his method and purpose. 
Was it narrative or portraiture ? Was he concerned 
rather with facts or with their interpretation? I 
shall be content to treat him as a Christian writer 
of an age about a generation later than the end of 
St. Paul's active life. But we must try to understand 
his method and his object in writing. If he draws a 
portrait, we must note its peculiarities. As a matter 
of fact, the portraiture of Jesus Christ with which 
we are familiar is derived at least as much from the 
author of the fourth Gospel as from the Synoptics : 
we habitually read his record into theirs, theirs into 
his. But for the purpose of history they must be 
kept distinct, and brought together only by conscious 
comparison. 

We have then three groups of documentary 
evidence to consider — the Pauline, the Synoptic, the 
Johannine. Other fragments of testimony there 
are which ought not to be despised, and it is possible 
to trace the general trend of Christian tradition. 
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But on these we rely chiefly for a determination 
of the historical facts about Jesus Christ, the birth 
and the early growth of the religion which is called 
by his name. It may be that you believe with the 
confidence of perfect conviction certain things which 
cannot be so determined, that your hold of transcen- 
dental verities compels you to assume the reality of 
certain phenomena for which you have no direct 
evidence. But you can keep this attitude of mind 
distinct from the critical acceptance of facts 
historically investigated ; and the distinction has a 
practical value, since the transcendental verities held 
so firmly are not merely in the air, but are them- 
selves the interpretation of facts of history. These 
must be established, or we are lost in abstract 
mysticism. And that, if you will believe me, is not 
Christianity. 



II 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. PAUL 

ST. PAUL is for us the first witness to the gospel 
of the Christ. We have his own writings of 
undoubted authenticity, and some others which are 
less assuredly attributed to him. We have also, 
embedded in the Acts of the Apostles, a narrative 
written by one of his immediate companions, in 
which some of his speeches are reported, probably 
with sufficient accuracy. At these we hardly need 
glance, unless it be for illustration ; we shall find all 
that is necessary in his own writings. 

But necessary for what? Our scope is narrow. 
We have only to make out what St. Paul asserts 
about Jesus Christ personally ; there are great 
stretches of his teaching with which we shall not 
be concerned. And here is our chief difficulty in 
examining him as a witness. He is more concerned 
with doctrine than with history. His purpose in 
writing is not to make facts known, but to explain 
the spiritual significance of facts that are already 
familiar. But neither does he go about this business 
c 17 
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in a set order. We can hardly doubt that he had 
a systematic doctrine — the gospel preached by him, 
as he calls it — in which facts and explanation were 
duly blended; but he seems to have composed no 
treatise ; his Epistles are but occasional writings, 
and deal with subsidiary questions arising out of 
his doctrine. Therefore it is not surprising that we 
have to piece together scattered references in order 
to arrive at the gist of his testimony. 

First, you will observe that St. Paul had probably 
never seen Jesus of Nazareth in the flesh. He is 
reported to have said in one of his speeches that he 
was educated at Jerusalem, in the school of Gamaliel, 
and this must have been about the time of the great 
events of the gospel, or a little earlier. But it is 
clear from his eager defence of his apostolate that 
he was challenged on the express ground that he 
had not a personal knowledge of the Master. The 
account of the election of Matthias shows what was 
at least a common conception of the apostolic 
character : there must be a personal knowledge of 
the main events of the gospel from the beginning. 
And St. Paul does not reply to the challenge by 
claiming such knowledge. He cries with insistence, 
" Am I not an Apostle ? Have I not seen Jesus our 
Lord ? " But he almost certainly refers to his vision 
of the risen Lord : " Last of all, as unto one born out 
of due time, he appeared to me also." If he had been 
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an eye-witness, however hostile, of the events of the 
gospel, he would surely have mentioned the fact in 
reply to his assailants. If then he was at Jerusalem 
before those events, he must have been absent at the 
time, returning afterwards to take part in the per- 
secution of the iirst disciples. 

There is one passage which may seem to imply 
such an acquaintance with the events : " Even though 
we have known Christ after the flesh," he writes, " yet 
now we know him so no more." But if you look at 
the context, you will find the implication vanishing. 
There are two possible interpretations of the words, 
which are near enough akin to be practically one. 
They may mean, " Though we, as Jews, did in the 
past acknowledge a Messiah of an earthly type, yet 
now we acknowledge no such Messiah any more." 
They may mean, " Though we, the brethren, did once 
know Jesus in the flesh as Ghrist, yet now we know 
him so no more. He is changed for us by the fact 
of the resurrection, and is become the New Man, to 
whom we ourselves must be conformed." There is 
no reason to suppose that St. Paul is speaking of 
himself personally as having known or seen Jesus 
during his time on earth. 

But in any case the importance of the passage lies 
in the emphatic declaration that a present knowledge 
of the Christ, as he now is, outweighs any other sort 
of knowledge. Here is the key to all St. Paul's 
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teaching about the Christ. Accordingly we find that 
in his writings he does not concern himself at all with 
the life of Jesus in Galilee or Judaea. Was the story 
of that life even known to him in detail ? It is very 
doubtful. Some effort is required on our part to 
realize such ignorance. We are so familiar with the 
gospel narrative, we are so much accustomed to read 
the various books of the New Testament together, 
and to read them into each other, that we can hardly 
imagine St. Paul less intimately acquainted than 
ourselves with the parables, the miracles, the Sermon 
on the Mount. A Christianity in which these are not 
prominent features — what should we think of it? 
But the more we reflect on this, the harder it becomes 
to credit St. Paul with such knowledge as we possess. 
Picture to yourself a Christian teacher writing eight 
or nine long letters full of doctrine, of practical in- 
struction, of spiritual advice. You will expect to 
find them full of allusions to the sayings and doings 
of the Lord Jesus. Turn to St. Paul's epistles, and 
you find nothing of the sort. He often speaks of 
miracles done by himself or his companions ; he 
never recalls a miracle done by the Lord. He several 
times urges men to be imitators of himself: he once 
adds, " as I also am of Christ " ; but he points to no 
details of practice. He claims on one occasion to 
have the mind of Christ; but when he bids the 
Philippians think the thoughts of Christ, we find this 
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explained by a reference, not to the discourses or 
habits of the Lord, but to the incarnation and the 
passion. It is even more remarkable that he rarely, 
if ever, quotes a saying of the Lord. Two quotations 
only are suggested. His advice to the Corinthians, 
" Eat whatsoever is set before you," is found all but 
identically, though in a wholly different connection, 
in St. Luke's Gospel. It is likely enough that 
St. Paul here borrowed for the purpose of his argu- 
ment one of the current gnomic sayings of the 
Master. In writing to Timothy, if indeed that part 
of the Epistle be really his, he brings in as an express 
quotation the words, " The labourer is worthy of his 
hire," which we find in the same passage of St. Luke. 
These two instances stand alone. In one of his 
reported speeches there is another saying of the Lord 
quoted, which is not elsewhere preserved : " It is 
more blessed to give than to receive." We may be 
quite sure that many such sayings were current, and 
it is possible that St. Paul quotes some which we are 
unable to identify ; but if so, he does not introduce 
them as the words of the Master. He more than 
once says that he has received direct instruction from 
the Lord ; but he is then clearly referring to his own 
visions, and not to any record of former teaching. 

We seem then to be shut up to one of two 
conclusions. Either St. Paul did not know the 
details of our Lord's life, or he thought them of 
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comparatively small importance. Comparatively, 
I say; but in comparison with what? In com- 
parison with that upon which he is continually 
insisting, that which he calls his gospel. We must 
divest this word of associations which have gathered 
round it since St. Paul was writing. In particular 
we must put aside the colour which is given to it 
by its use in the title of the four canonical narratives 
and of others like them. That employment of the 
word is indeed most interesting. It seems to be derived 
from the first verse of St. Mark, where the gospel 
can hardly mean anything else but the whole narra- 
tive which follows. It was therefore current in this 
sense at an early date. But that is not St. Paul's 
use of the word. There was once in vogue an 
ingenious theory that a regular course of oral in- 
struction about the Lord's life and teaching was 
given to new converts in the first age, that the men 
called in the New Testament writings evangelists 
or gospellers were the persons charged with this 
instruction, and that such fragmentary though 
systematic lessons formed the material out of 
which the canonical Gospels were eventually con- 
structed. The theory is no longer maintained by 
anyone ; but even if it had some foundation in fact 
it would still remain that St. Paul uses the word 
otherwise. How then does he use it ? 

We must start from the natural meaning of 
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the word. The Gospel is good news. This can 
hardly be anything else but the announcement of 
some fact. We may be sure that this primary 
significance of the word was never absent from 
St. Paul's mind. It acquired for him a more 
exalted and mystical meaning ; he came to speak 
of the hope of the gospel, the mystery of the gospel, 
and much earlier he had spoken of the gospel of 
the glory of Christ. When he wrote to the Romans 
he made the future judgment of the world a part 
of his gospel. This looks rather to the spiritual 
interpretation of facts than to the facts themselves, 
and we have no reason for supposing that St. Paul 
sharply distinguished these two parts of his message. 
But behind the interpretation lie the facts, and the 
gospel, whatever else it be, is the declaration of 
those facts. 

Here then is the historical purport of the word. 
And what were the facts thus made known as good 
news? St. Paul once has occasion to state them 
explicitly. " I delivered unto you first of all that 
which also I received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures." You have there 
the fact and the interpretation stated as inseparable, 
the death and the significance of the death. I 
hesitate about laying stress on the v/ords Jirst of all. 
If we may do so, then the death of Christ is for 
St. Paul the formal beginning of the gospel. In 
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any case that is the practical result of his teaching. 
And here is a great paradox. The death of the 
Master is the beginning of good news to the 
disciple — not his perfect life, not his incomparable 
counsel, not his inspiring promises and enthralling 
demands, but his death. The death is no good 
news, of course, apart from its interpretation ; it 
would be nothing apart from its consequence, the 
resurrection. In these two events, the death and 
the resurrection of the Christ, St, Paul finds the 
sum total of the gospel : — 

" I delivered unto you first of all that which also I 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the scriptures ; and that he was buried ; and that 
he hath been raised on the third day according to 
the scriptures ; and that he appeared to Cephas ; 
then to the twelve ; then he appeared to above 
five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater 
part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep ; 
then he appeared to James ; then to all the apostles ; 
and last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he 
appeared to me also. For I am the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God." 

If you look closely at the grammatical structure 
of this passage, you will see how carefully St. Paul 
wrote his statement. The facts for which there was 
definite witness are stated simply as facts — the 
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death, the burial, the appearances of the risen Christ. 
But the resurrection on the third day is stated 
with a change of tense, full of significance in the 
Greek language. The word is chosen to indicate 
a continuing state. The essential fact is not so 
much that Christ rose from the dead on the third 
day, as that he is risen, is now living. We should 
judge from this passage, if we had no other reason 
for the conclusion, that there was no eyewitness 
of the actual resurrection. It was known to have 
occurred only by its consequences, and the con- 
sequences on which St. Paul relies are the definite 
appearances of the risen Christ. He is careful to 
name the witnesses, to explain that they were not 
isolated — he was probably mindful of the objection 
that such an appearance to a single person might 
be an illusion of the senses — and to indicate that 
many of them were still living and accessible. You 
will observe also that he makes no distinction 
between the other witnesses and himself, except 
that the appearance was later in his case and 
perhaps more marvellous, in that he was a persecutor 
of the Church. 

In this brief definite statement of the contents of 
his gospel, St. Paul puts forward only the fact of the 
resurrection, the renewed and continuing life of the 
Christ ; he does not include its interpretation or sig- 
nificance. That is because he makes the statement 
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as a preamble to an elaborate argument about that 
significance. Elsewhere he will put the fact and the 
interpretation together in a pregnant phrase, sum- 
ming up the gospel of the death and the resurrection 
of Christ, " who was delivered up for our trespasses, 
and was raised for our justification." 

I am concerned directly with St. Paul's witness to 
the historic facts. But that witness cannot be 
severed entirely from his teaching about their sig- 
nificance. It was because of their significance that 
he reckoned the facts important, and insisted on the 
evidence. If he neglects other facts, it is because of 
their comparative insignificance. And what does he 
say about the life and character of him who thus died ? 
Surely the personality is important. I find in one 
of St. Paul's epistles an allusion to the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ. It is enough to show that 
a personal presentment of the Master — a portrait, so 
to say — was familiar both to the writer and to those 
whom he was addressing. But the allusion stands 
alone. I find one reference to the human origin 
of the Master. He was born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. This again was evidently a 
matter of common knowledge, or perhaps we should 
say, of commonly accepted belief. The reference 
stands alone, and there is nothing to show that St. 
Paul attached any great value to the circumstance. 
Does he therefore neglect the personality of Jesus 
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Christ as an unimportant factor ? If you estimate 
that personality by the sayings and doings of two or 
three active years or of a thirty years' training, he 
does pass it by. We have, it is true, only some 
scattered writings of his ; we do not know what he 
may have said or written at other times ; but I am 
regarding him as an historical witness, and so am 
concerned only with what we actually have from his 
mouth. Moreover he happens in these writings 
to cover the ground pretty completely, and if he had 
thought this aspect of the personality of his Master 
very important, he could hardly have failed to treat 
it with some fulness. 

Now there are few things that we desire more 
from an historical witness than a presentment of 
personality. The historic Christ is unquestionably 
one of the great dynamic personalities of the world. 
Is St. Paul therefore an unsatisfactory witness ? If 
he has nothing to tell us but that a shadowy in- 
determinate person died and rose from the dead, he 
will not help us much. But that is not the nature of 
his witness. If he neglects to present Jesus of 
Nazareth in his habit as he lived among men, it is 
not because he underrates the importance of his 
Master's personality ; it is because he sees that per- 
sonality in another and a more important aspect. 
He who died and rose again was the Son of God. 
If he was born of the seed of David according 
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to the flesh, he was determined to be the Son of God 
by the resurrection. And he was thus determined 
or defined in power ; he is dynamically this. Before 
writing thus to the Romans, St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians that " God sent forth the spirit of his 
Son into our hearts," and under the same title had 
expressed the dynamic spirituality of Jesus yet 
more forcibly because in a more vivid relation of 
person to person: "That life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself up for me." 
In one of his later writings he puts the same thought 
into picturesque words, saying that God has " trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of his dear Son." The 
thought gains fuller and richer expression in the later 
epistles, but it is found in the very earliest. In the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, without special re- 
ference to this dynamic value of Sonship, he had 
already connected the title with the resurrection, 
saying that we are to serve God and to wait for 
his Son from the heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead. 

You see then what, according to the mind of 
St. Paul, is the dynamic personality of the risen 
Christ. It is the personality of the Son of God. 
And what does this mean ? Is it that Jesus, being 
raised from the dead, is clothed upon with a new 
dignity and power, raised to the highest degree of 
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that divine sonship which belongs in a measure to 
all men ? Nothing could be further from St. Paul's 
thought. If that were the meaning, then surely the 
previous career of him who died and rose again 
would be of paramount importance. How did he 
attain to this supreme development? St. Paul has 
no answer, because for him there was no such 
question. To his mind the Son was with God from 
the beginning, and came into the world expressly to 
suffer and to triumph. He writes of God sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and as an 
offering for sin. It is not only the risen Lord, it is 
the Crucified Messiah, the scandal of the Jews and 
the derision of the Greeks, whom he identifies with 
the divine Power and Wisdom. That means much 
in the mouth of one to whom the Sapiential books 
of the Old Testament were familiar. 

St. Paul had not therefore to ask what Jesus of 
Nazareth had done to become worthy of this new 
dignity. But there comes a question that presses 
for an answer. To those who heard his message he 
presented a Man, one who had lived within recent 
memory, whose life and conduct were open to 
examination — ^he presented this Man as the Master 
of their spiritual life. What was the evaluation of 
this Man? What was his moral worth? What 
were his claims on the disciple? If we are asked 
that question, we point to his recorded sayings and 
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doings ; we urge men, if they hesitate to acknow- 
ledge him as their God, to allow at least the supreme 
worth of his manhood. We think that we may lead 
them on from this to a fuller apprehension. But 
St. Paul does not seem to have followed any such 
method. Make every allowance that you will for 
his circumstances, for the current knowledge of the 
life of Jesus on which he might rely, for all that may 
have been said privately or publicly on the subject, 
you have still to reckon with the fact that nowhere 
in his extant writings does he point to the teaching 
and the conversation of Jesus Christ as the ground 
of confidence in him, as master or exemplar. And 
we have not stumbled here on some unfilled 
blank in St. Paul's teaching. He speaks abundantly 
of the ground of confidence, but it is a wholly 
diiiferent ground. It is the death of Christ, and not 
his life, which appeals to the disciple. " The love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, that 
one died for all, therefore all died ; and he died 
for all, that they which live should no longer live 
unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again." There is a passionate 
devotion to him "who loved me and gave himself 
up for me." But the relation is more than per- 
sonal. The moral value of the Christ is found in 
his death, according to St. Paul, because that death 
was the revelation of divine Love. "God com- 
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mendeth his own love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 

But not only as Master does he thus claim our 
allegiance. He is our exemplar on precisely the 
same ground. Here in still more striking fashion 
we see what is St, Paul's evaluation of the Christ. 
The Son, issuing from the depths of the divine love, 
and not any human person, however perfect, is the 
actual pattern for our imitation. It is God's pur- 
pose that we be conformed to the image of his Son. 
God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, born 
under the law, for a double purpose : the purpose of 
redemption, that men might receive the adoption of 
sons, and the purpose of practical reconciliation, that 
they might have the spirit of sonship in their hearts. 
For St. Paul, the example of Jesus Christ has moral 
value only as being the example of the Son of God, 
as bringing the divine activity into intimate touch 
with human things. The intricate relation is finally 
expressed in the tremendous words : " Have this 
mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus : who 
being originally in the form of God counted it not 
a prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion as 
a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient even 
unto death, yea, the death of the cross. Where- 
fore also God highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
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the name which is above every name ; that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

You may say, as one has said from whom I do not 
willingly differ, that St. Paul here conceives two 
Christs — the one eternal, an object of faith ; the 
other appearing in time, an object of history. The 
distinction is accurate, but you must not press it too 
far. One personality furnishes the double object. 
The titles are interchangeable. It is the eternal Son 
who was humbled to the cross : it is Jesus of Nazareth 
in whose name every knee must bow. The distinc- 
tion lies in our capacity ; it is the distinction between 
that which we conceive by the transcendent faculty 
of faith, and that which we know by evidence. But 
St. Paul's meaning is that the eternal and invisible 
came into the temporal order, and so became an 
object of history. 

St. Paul is our chief witness for the historic facts. 
He cannot, of course, supply historical evidence for 
what lies outside the temporal order. There can be 
no such thing. But it is of historical importance 
to know how the historic person who died and rose 
again was conceived by his contemporaries. If you 
have ever imagined a young rabbi or a Galilean arti- 
san who by his exquisite goodness and purity, his 
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realization of the brotherhood of man, his conscious- 
ness of the fatherhood of God, made so deep an 
impression upon his friends that after his unjust con- 
demnation and death they thought of him as living 
with divine power and pouring a divine radiance 
into their own lives — if you add to this that he did 
actually rise from the grave by the power of God 
and appeared to these friends, assuring them of his 
endless life — if you suppose that you have thus 
rendered a reasonable historical account of the gospel, 
you have to reckon with the fact that St. Paul him- 
self, our chief witness for the events, knows no such 
legend. For him it was no Jewish rabbi or Galilean 
peasant who died and rose again : it was the Son of 
God, who humbled himself to be made in the like- 
ness of men, expressly that he might die and triumph. 



Ill 

THE BACKGROUND OF ST. PAUL'S 
GOSPEL 

ST. PAUL is a great and solitary figure. There 
are some who hold that he was never properly 
understood until he found an interpreter in St. Augus- 
tine. The extent of his influence in the formation 
of Christianity is not questioned ; it is perhaps even 
exaggerated. We know so much more about him 
than about any of his fellow-workers that we may 
possibly undervalue these. He was the chief of the 
very few among the promulgators of the gospel who 
could express it for European minds ; but this was 
not the only promulgation needed. He is unap- 
proachable as a witness of the gospel to us ; but he 
did not stand thus alone in the days when eye- 
witnesses were still numerous ; indeed he was hardly 
their equal, and his competence was challenged. His 
isolation, if not his eminence, is rather in literature 
than in history. 

In a word St. Paul, like every other great man, had 
an environment. Our knowledge of the man himself 
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is imperfect, in proportion as we lack the knowledge 
of his surroundings. Can we reconstruct the scene ? 
What is important for our purpose is to know whether 
his presentment of the gospel was a personal idiosyn- 
crasy or the general tradition of his day. With other 
aspects of his teaching we are not concerned, nor 
with the questions of the social order which vexed 
his soul. What he took from the Stoic schools of 
Tarsus and worked into the web of Christian thought, 
what he learnt of his masters at Jerusalem and carried 
over into Christian theology — these things lie properly 
beside our question. It is true that he brings all his 
thoughts too closely into connection with his gospel of 
the Cross to allow an easy disentanglement of what 
we seek. Still the main question is simple : St. Paul's 
witness to the personality of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, his death and his resurrection — was this the 
general witness of Christians? 

We have to reconstruct the background of St. Paul's 
gospel. And first, there is a detail which needs no 
seeking, for it is one of the prominent characteristics 
of the world as it then was : the Jewish nation, 
scattered through the towns of Europe and Asia, 
always in touch with the headquarters of race and 
religion at Jerusalem, knit together by an efficient 
social organization, jealously regarded by most men 
with a contempt bordering on fear, recognized by 
many as possessed of a hope and doctrine unique 
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and worthy to be embraced. The nation is alive 
with the expectation of the Messiah, an expectation 
engendering tumult and fanaticism, and working 
slowly but surely to the great revolt against the 
Roman dominion which broke out during the last 
days of St. Paul. A second detail we may add by 
sure conjecture : a certain knowledge, spreading 
along the lines of Jewish communication, of the man 
Jesus of Nazareth, inexact, no doubt, and prejudiced, 
but reinforced from time to time by the memories of 
those who had seen and heard the occurrences of his 
life. 

Other details remain to be ascertained. We should 
have less difficulty here if we could take the Acts of 
the Apostles for a first-rate historical authority. But 
that is impossible. In saying this one does not 
necessarily impugn the accuracy of the narrative. 
The writer may be all that his recent vindicators 
assert him to have been, an accurate painstaking 
historian with access to good materials, and yet not 
be the kind of authority that we require. To illus- 
strate this by an example, let me remind you that 
a history of the Crimean War written by the most 
competent hand at the present time would not be 
an authority in the sense that a very inferior narra- 
tive might be if written fifty years ago by an eye- 
witness. This book, the Acts of the Apostles, 
regarded as an historical document, labours under 
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the serious disadvantage of anonymity ; it was 
written we know not when, but certainly many years 
after the events described ; and it was evidently written 
for the purpose of ediiication. It is none the worse 
on that account ; the purpose is as legitimate as any 
other ; but the fact diminishes the value of the book 
for historical purposes. The writer's aim was not 
to give a complete account of all that happened, but 
to describe things that were edifying. His object 
was to build up his readers in the faith, to establish 
them in the practice of the Christian religion. He 
states this object in the preface to his first book, the 
Gospel : " That thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed." 
The very last thing that he would have in mind 
was to furnish us with material for our historical 
inquiry. 

The Travel-document, the diary of a companion of 
St. Paul which the author of the Acts incorporated 
into his book, stands on a very different footing. It 
is an authority at first hand. The speeches also 
reported in this section of the book have an almost 
equal value. But after all we must again depend 
chiefly upon St. Paul's own writings. Priceless frag- 
ments of autobiography are contained in them ; they 
are full of references to current controversy ; they 
extend over a large part of his career ; they are 
occasional writings, not formal treatises, and there- 
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fore reveal the more naturally and the more in- 
evitably the facts that we require. 

Still the mass of material is not large. Its paucity 
left room for a theory, current fifty years ago, which 
represented historical Christianity as the result of 
a terrific conflict between St. Paul and the elder 
apostles, a conflict which was not ended until after 
the death of the protagonists, and in which neither 
side secured a complete victory. The Christian 
religion was, in short, a compromise. The theory 
has not stood the test of prolonged criticism. It has 
done good service in compelling criticism ; in disap- 
pearing from the field it has left St. Paul and his 
times more clearly understood. 

St. Paul did indeed live in great stress of contro- 
versy. The struggle is passed over lightly in the 
Acts of the Apostles. It was ended when the book 
was written, and there was no need to stir its ashes. 
The author speaks freely of the constant antagonism 
of Jews who were not disciples ; he says little or 
nothing of contention with Jews who were disciples. 
The writer of the Travel-document twice lets in a 
little light, where he reports St. Paul speaking of the 
grievous wolves that would find their way into the 
flock at Ephesus after his departure, and where he 
describes the nervousness of James and the elders at 
Jerusalem when welcoming Paul : " Thou seest, 
brother, how many myriads there are among the 
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Jews of them which have believed, and they are all 
zealous for the law: and they have been informed 
concerning thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which 
are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs," It was necessary for him to do some- 
thing to conciliate, or at least to silence these gain- 
sayers, and he took the step suggested, but apparently 
in vain. 

In St, Paul's own letters there are clearer indications 
of strife, and the strife is more serious. He tells the 
Galatians how grave an issue arose between himself 
and Peter at Antioch, and mentions the fact that 
certain emissaries from James made the mischief, 
their influence being so great that even Barnabas 
sided with them. He seems to have felt this bitterly. 
At the same time he tells how James himself with 
Peter and John had not long before given him the right 
hand of fellowship at Jerusalem, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of false brethren privily brought in. There was 
therefore vacillation on the part of the elder apostles. 
The cause may have lain in Paul's own practice, if he 
conformed to the requirements of the law when 
at Jerusalem, but refused to do so at Antioch. For 
this was the matter at issue. 

The sharp contention may have been brief, but the 
state of things which gave rise to it was permanent, 
St, Paul was jealously watched by men who resented 
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his claim to the apostolate, and who were hostile to 
his methods. It is not surprising. From the first he 
was terribly independent. His autobiographical note 
to the Galatians shows this. He insisted that he w£is 
an apostle, not from men, neither through man. He 
did not derive his mission in any way or in any degree 
from those who were apostles before him. Neither 
did he derive his gospel from man, nor was he 
taught it, but it came to him by revelation of Jesus 
Christ, and by Jesus Christ he was called directly to 
the apostolate. It is unnecessary for us to stop and 
ask what this means : we are concerned only with the 
fact that he made the claim. It was evidently an un- 
usual claim, probably unique. Barnabas, for example, 
would be an apostle from men, or through man. 
Moreover when St. Paul received his call, which was 
expressly to preach the gospel among the Gentiles, 
" I conferred not," he says, " with flesh and blood ; 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were 
apostles before me : but I went away into Arabia ; 
and again I returned to Damascus." He began at 
once to act on his mission. Then after three 
years he went to Jerusalem. He went expressly to 
make Peter's acquaintance, or to report his doings 
to Peter, or to make inquiries of Peter. The word 
IcTTopija-at will bear any one of these three meanings. 
Thus he came into contact with the elder apostles, 
seeing however only Peter and James. He stayed 
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with them fifteen days. Then he returned to his 
labours in Syria and Cilicia, and so continued in 
comparative isolation, though jdined eventually by 
Barnabas, for fourteen years. He then once more 
visited Jerusalem and was well received by James, 
Peter, and John. Soon after this begins the series of 
the Epistles. 

Two important results issue from this narrative. 
In the first place it helps to account for St. Paul's 
neglect of the Galilean life and teaching of his 
Master. He had small opportunity for learning any- 
thing about this. He was probably familiar, already 
before his conversion, with the closing scenes at 
Jerusalem ; he must have heard many times what 
was currently reported about the resurrection, and 
the testimony of those whom he persecuted. To this 
knowledge was added his own vision of the risen 
Lord, and all that he received, as he says, by revela- 
tion. His gospel is complete. 

In the second place the narrative shows how 
jealously the teaching of St. Paul would be scruti- 
nized. If this isolated pretender to the apostolate 
had proclaimed a gospel differing by a hair's breadth 
from that of the elder apostles, he would have been 
at once denounced. Is there any trace of such 
denunciation? You will say perhaps that St. Paul 
himself, at all events, fiercely denounced any who 
should preach another gospel than his own, implying 
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that such other gospels there were. True : but the 
nature of the discrepancy is known. It lay in the 
practical consequences, the moral and ceremonial 
conclusions to be drawn from the gospel. These 
were of immense importance ; for after all, what is 
the gospel without its moral and religious con- 
sequences ? To falsify these was to empty the good 
news of all meaning. The gospel meant for St. Paul 
that the observance of the Mosaic Law was inevitably 
to pass away, and that men of all races were to be 
absolutely equal in the new religious order. This the 
Judaizers denied; and denying this, they taught to 
all intents and purposes another gospel. But there 
is nothing to suggest that he and they differed about 
the facts from which they drew such diverse con- 
clusions. Had they so differed the difference must 
have been prominent in controversy and could not 
have failed to leave its mark on the controversial 
epistles. The measure of their discord is the measure 
also of their agreement about the elementary facts of 
the gospel. 

You may be sure that St. Paul's opponents made 
the most of their case against him. They evidently 
commented on the fact that he had not been one of 
the familiar companions of the Lord Jesus. They 
treated him as an interloper, and his description of 
" false brethren privily brought in " looks very much 
like a phrase retorted on those who had used it 
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against himself. But with all this sharpness there is 
no suggestion that anyone accused him of mis- 
representing the facts, or of deranging their relative 
importance. There is no hint that anyone com- 
plained, for example, of his neglect of the Galilean 
life of Jesus, or disabled his gospel in consequence. 
And this is the more remarkable, since the neglect 
might be represented as strictly in keeping with his 
strenuous insistence on those results of the gospel 
which were in dispute. The more he thought of 
Jesus Christ as the new Adam, the Lord of a 
redeemed humanity wide as the world, the less he 
would be interested in the local and Jewish aspects 
of the gospel. His neglect may have been partly 
due to this cause. But then what a handle he was 
giving to his adversaries ! If they did not use this 
advantage against him, I cannot explain their for- 
bearance except on the supposition that in this 
regard his gospel did not differ as much as you might 
expect from that of the elder apostles. The gospel 
of St. Paul, the gospel of the cross and of the resur- 
rection, would seem to have been the gospel also of 
his contemporaries. 

Let us now turn to another part of the back- 
ground. You will find from the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians that St. Paul was accused of 
having a veiled gospel. He replies with a rather 
elaborate argument about the spiritual obscurity 
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of the Old Testament, saying that his gospel is 
veiled for those who are blinded by the god of this 
world. If you will turn back to the First Epistle, 
you will see the meaning of this charge more clearly. 
He there tells the Corinthians that he speaks wis- 
dom among the perfect ; he speaks God's wisdom 
in a mystery. That is the language of the Greek 
mysteries, in which secret doctrines were com- 
municated to the initiated. In his more public 
teaching, he tells them, he confined himself to the 
proclamation of Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
What then were his secrets ? You will observe that 
in this connection he was dealing with troubles that 
arose between himself and Apollos, or at all events 
between those who constituted themselves their 
followers. Now Apollos was an Alexandrian, He 
would be trained in the school of Philo. He would 
be familiar with that doctrine of the Word, which 
Philo grafted upon the Sapiential books and applied 
to the interpretation of the other scriptures, and 
which provided the terms at least of a later Christian 
theology. It is clear that a party at Corinth pre- 
ferred this philosophic style, contrasting it with 
Paul's cruder presentment of the gospel. He 
answers them. There was a Christian philosophy in 
reserve for minds that were full grown, trained in 
spiritual discernment ; but even the simplest present- 
ment of the Christ contained that philosophy by 
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implication : the crucified Christ, the scandal of the 
Jews and the derision of the Greeks, was himself the 
eternal Word, the Wisdom of God. 

You derogate nothing from the dignity of St. Paul 
or from the value of his witness if you suppose that 
intercourse with Apollos brought these ideas into 
clearer shape in his mind. He can hardly have been 
ignorant of Philo's speculations, but his education at 
Tarsus and at Jerusalem would probably throw him 
into opposition to them. His own mind seems to 
have been formed after a strange mixture of Stoicism 
and Rabbinism. It is not to be supposed that he 
picked up fundamental ideas from Apollos. His 
whole conception of his gospel makes such a thought 
impossible: he was probably impervious to new 
ideas. He plainly hints to the Corinthians that his 
selection of the simpler presentment of the gospel 
was deliberately made in view of their needs. " When 
I came unto you I came not with imposing style of 
word or of wisdom" — there is an incommunicable 
play of language — " declaring to you the mystery of 
God. For I determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." Afterwards 
came Apollos, whose teaching St. Paul identifies 
with his own, though so differently expressed : " I 
planted; Apollos watered." The simpler present- 
ment did not imply the absence of profounder thought 
in the background. There was room, now for one 
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expression of the gospel, now for the other. Some 
few months later, writing to the Romans, he made 
an obscure but unmistakable allusion to the doctrine 
of the Word. In a mystical interpretation of a certain 
passage from the Law he identifies the Word of God 
with the Person of the Christ. " Say not in thy heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down :) or. Who shall descend into the abyss ? 
(that is, to bring Christ up from the dead). But 
what saith it ? The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart : that is, the word of faith, which 
we preach : because if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved." His mind must have been saturated with 
the idea before he could use it so casually, and he 
must also have counted on some preparation for it 
in the minds of those to whom he was writing.^ 

And indeed for a large part of the Jewish race, 
and still more perhaps for others who were affected 
by Jewish thought, the recognition of Jesus as the 
Christ necessarily involved this recognition of him 
personally as the Divine Wisdom, the Word. Some 
years later we find St. Paul writing to the Colossians 
in the full flood of this theology. He now describes 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the image of the invisible 
God, the Son of his love, the first-born of all 
' See note A. 
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creation, in whom and through whom and unto 
whom all things are made. Theology is not the 
gospel; but Christian theology is nothing if it be 
not a presentment of the gospel in terms of 
philosophy. In the philosophy of the Alexandrian 
Jews St. Paul found a fitting vehicle for his gospel. 

We can thus place the gospel of St. Paul in its 
proper historical setting. There are many other 
ascertainable details which I neglect, these being 
sufficient. The gospel itself is simple : it is the 
record of Jesus, crucified and declared by his re- 
surrection to be the Christ, the Son of God. We 
see this gospel projected on two planes. 

There is on the one hand the Palestinian Judaism, 
ramifying from its centre at Jerusalem through all 
the cities of the world, partly accepting, partly 
rejecting the gospel. Its adherents are either fiercely 
hostile to St. Paul or at least uneasy about his 
practical inferences from the gospel. But the gospel 
itself appears to be, for all who receive it, one and 
uniform. There must have been tender and affection- 
ate memories of the humanity of Jesus, but there 
is no evidence that anyone put these forward as the 
essence of the gospel. There is no evidence of any 
presentment of Jesus as a person of human origin, 
illuminated by a singular consciousness of the Father- 
hood of God, sanctified by character or by sufferings, 
growing in the imagination of his followers to a 
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divine stature. No such person is known : he who 
died and rose was the Christ, the Son of God, ful- 
filling in strange and unwelcome fashion the nation's 
Messianic hopes. 

There is on the other hand the Alexandrian 
Judaism, this also spreading wherever Greek culture 
exists, and this also partly accepting, partly rejecting 
the gospel. For few, if any, of its adherents were 
there personal reminiscences, but for them also the 
gospel was matter of fact. They laid hold of the 
one great dominant fact of the resurrection, and in 
that historic personage who rose from the dead they 
recognized the reality of that which they had figured 
to themselves, the personal Wisdom or Word of 
God, The facts were established ; they demanded 
interpretation, and in the first announcement of 
the gospel were laid the foundations of Christian 
theology. 



IV 
THE SYNOPTIC TRADITION 

WE have considered the evidence of St. Paul, 
our earliest witness for the historic personality 
of Jesus Christ. We have found in his writings, 
and in what we can trace of his surroundings, few 
vestiges of any interest expressed or felt in the 
outward circumstances of the Man of Nazareth. 
There is no copious quotation of the Master's 
sayings ; there is no mention of his miracles ; there 
is only the slightest allusion to his habits. Attention 
is concentrated upon his death and resurrection : 
he issued personally from the eternal invisible order, | 
and entered the sphere of human action expressly 
that he might die. That is, so far as we can trace 
it, the original gospel. y" 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that 
memories of the sayings and doings of the Master 
were cherished among the disciples. It is possible 
that St. Paul's comparative ignorance on this score 
sharpened the reproaches levelled against him as a 
false or inferior apostle. Stories would unquestion- 
E 49 
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ably be current, and human experience is strangely 
at fault if they did not often put on a fantastic 
character. Sayings of the Master would inevitably 
pass from mouth to mouth. Parables, with their 
short and pithy structure, would be more especially 
adapted to oral repetition. Some longer discourses 
may have been recalled and written down at an 
early date, unless indeed this were prevented by the 
strong feeling which seems to have prevailed among 
the Jews at that time against seeming to put the 
instruction of a rabbi on the level of scripture. But 
on the other hand the expectation of a rapidly 
approaching end of all things may have made such 
care for posterity seem needless. Nothing, however, 
could prevent the foundation of a large floating mass 
of tradition. It is significant that even so late as 
the third decade of the second century Papias of 
Hierapolis — a small-minded man, according to 
Eusebius, with a leaning to the mythical — preferred 
what he could pick up from oral tradition to the 
information that might be derived from books. 

There is evidence, by no means first-rate but worthy 
of attention, that St. Matthew the Apostle made a 
written collection of the Lord's oracular utterances. 
The very date is indicated. The work was done, says 
Irenseus, while the Apostles Peter and Paul were 
together at Rome. This statement was made when 
the four canonical Gospels had long been received. 
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and is meant to apply to the first of them ; but it 
may be a genuine tradition of an older work. The 
silence of St. Paul about the words of the Master 
forbids the supposition that any such collection was 
generally current in his time. The date, coinciding 
with the dispersal of the Church at Jerusalem before 
the great siege, is at least probable. It might well 
seem advisable in those dark days to write out the 
great sayings of the Lord before the memory of 
them perished. They are said by Papias to have 
been preserved in Hebrew : that is to say, in the 
vernacular of Palestine; and the book as a whole 
was apparently never translated into Greek,^ 

The beginnings of a written tradition coincide, 
then, roughly with the death of St. Paul. We have 
no reason to suppose this first collection to have con- 
tained anything but pregnant utterances like those 
of the Sermon on the Mount, possibly with a brief 
indication of the occasions when they were delivered. 
So far there is no trace of a regular narrative. But 
this soon followed. Once more we have a report 
from the unsatisfactory Papias of what he had heard 
from his elders, and it is not improbably true. " Mark," 
he says, "having served Peter as interpreter, wrote 
carefully though not in order all that he remembered 
of the sayings and doings of the Christ. He was 
not a hearer of the Lord nor a follower ; but was 

' Iren., Har,, jii. i. Papias in Euseb., iii. 39. 
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afterwards a follower, as I say, of Peter, who arranged 
his instructions with reference to topics, not as if he 
were planning a regular collection of the Lord's 
words; and so Mark did not blunder in writing 
various things after this fashion as he called them to 
mind ; for his one preoccupation was neither to 
omit nor to falsify anything that he had heard." ^ 

I think we may find it possible to suggest another 
preoccupation. The rest of the statement presents 
no difficulties ; it certainly refers to the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark as we have it, and it is not 
improbably true. In that case the book, though 
anonymous, is traced to a known author. The way 
in which his relation to St. Peter is mentioned 
suggests that he wrote after the Apostle's death. His 
narrative would thus contain reminiscences of Peter's 
reminiscences.'' The Gospel as we have it answers 
exactly to the description. There are scattered 
memories of the Lord's sayings and doings, with no 
attempt at a connected story until the beginning of 
the Passion is reached. Then we have full detail. 
Nor can there be much doubt that the story of the 
Resurrection was told, or intended to be told, in 
perhaps equal detail. It begins with the visit of the 
women to the empty grave, where they receive a 
significant message to the apostles, and to Peter 
himself in particular. We naturally expect to find 
1 Ibid. 
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the message followed up. But the book breaks off in : 
the middle of a sentence. Long afterwards a con- ; 
elusion was added, which we still retain. The original | 
book was either left unfinished by the author, or > 
mutilated by the loss of the concluding columns in 
the copy from which all subsequent copies were 
derived. 

This scheme of the book is exactly what the study ' 
of St. Paul's gospel has led us to expect. The Death , 
is prominent ; the circumstances are detailed with 
care. The Resurrection was probably no less pro- 
minent in the writer's execution or intention. The 
message from the grave points to those appearances 
of the risen Lord which are mentioned by St. Paul. 
This was the substance of the gospel. The author is ; 
probably that Mark who was a frequent companion 
of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter, and we have seen 
that there is no reason for supposing the gospel of 
the one apostle to have differed in this respect from 
that of the other. But to this fundamental gospel 
St. Mark prefixes some chapters on the sayings and \ 
doings of the Lord. 

Of these records the most striking characteristic is 
perhaps that which Papias noticed — their discon- 
nectedness. There is no attempt at a regular 
biography, or even at a regular narration of the 
occurrences of some months. The duration of the 
events reported is nowhere suggested. There are 
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periods of uncertain length about which nothing is 
said. We are told, for example, that Jesus sent the 
twelve apostles on a mission, two by two, with a 
charge implying a rather long absence ; we hear of 
their return, but nothing is told of what happened in 
the interval, either to them or to their Master. 

Another characteristic, revealing itself more and 
more to a close reader, is the vividness of the 
descriptions. I will mention one instance. In the 
story of the feeding of the five thousand, not only 
is the green grass mentioned, a detail which has been 
seized upon as evidence of the time of year, but 
a still more picturesque touch, lost in all translations 
that I know, is found in the original. The com- 
panies of a hundred arranged on the green turf are 
compared with the flower-borders of a garden. The 
turn of the expression used is Aramaic, and I do not 
know where you will find in any literature a more 
vivid touch of the eyewitness. One seems to hear 
the words fall from the mouth of the Apostle de- 
scribing the scene. 

It is a further characteristic that these vivid 
recollections of the eyewitness comprise a large 
number of miracles, and imply many more. That is 
a circumstance the significance of which is in our day 
comparatively small. Miracles do not mean much 
for us, and the doubts and difficulties which their 
narration once raised are also coming to be of little 
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consequence. More important and more interesting 
is the presentment of personality. What have we of 
this kind in St. Mark ? 

I have tried to bring before you St. Paul's present- 
ment of the personality of Jesus Christ — the eternal 
Son of God coming into the temporal order, born of 
a woman, expressly that he might die. Of this pre- 
sentment there are some rare echoes in St. Mark. 
There is twice recorded the hearing of a mysterious 
voice from heaven : " Thou art my beloved Son." 
This particular term is found in St. Paul's later 
epistles, and it seems to have been usual in apoca- 
lyptic writings. We are three times told of demons 
or demoniacs making frantic protestations : " I know 
thee, who thou art, the Holy One of God " ; and 
more explicitly, " What have I do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High God ! " Two recorded 
sayings of the Lord himself more doubtfully re- 
semble the language of St. Paul : " To this end 
came I forth " ; and " I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners." 

I can find no more of such parallels. There are 
Messianic allusions of a less transcendent character. 
In a sense, indeed, the whole story is Messianic. 
" Jesus came into Galilee, proclaiming the gospel of 
God, and saying, The time is fulfilled and the king- 
dom of God is come near : repent and put your trust 
in the gospel." That is an unmistakably Messianic 
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pronouncement, and it governs all that follows. But 
Jesus did not announce himself as the Christ. Later 
— how much later it is impossible to calculate — he 
asked his immediate followers what they thought of 
him, and Peter answered, "Thou art the Christ"; 
but they were told not to repeat this publicly. Soon 
afterwards, it would seem, he spoke to them of the 
kingdom as yet to come in power, and intimated 
only that it would be within the lifetime of some 
present. Still later, we hear of the blind man Barti- 
maeus appealing to him as "Jesus thou son of David," 
which implies a growing popular belief that he was 
indeed the expected Messiah, The shouts of the 
people who ushered him into Jerusalem show this 
conclusively ; but there follows very soon the puzzling 
question about the relation of David to the Christ by 
which he seems to have discouraged this particular 
conception. 

And what is the general impression? On this 
point all careful readers are agreed. The person 
presented is unmistakably a man. If, indeed, error 
be an essential property of man, then there does 
seem to be something lacking to the humanity of 
Jesus, for there is nowhere the least suggestion 
either of wrongdoing or of mistaken action : there 
is not in any of his utterances a single note of regret 
for things done amiss. In an ordinary man you 
would reckon that a mark of arrogant self-satisfaction. 
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This man, then, is either arrogant or extraordinary. 
And the fact that he is extraordinary is written large 
over the document. More than once we are told that 
his familiars were amazed at him. Others were 
beyond measure astonished, saying, " He has done 
all things well." Others on the other hand, who 
had known him from boyhood, were angered by his 
evident superiority. " Is not this the carpenter," 
they asked, " the son of Mary, the brother of James 
and Joses, and Judas and Simon? Are not his 
sisters here with us ? " Here you are brought back 
roughly, to the truth of his humanity. And if you 
can find in him no error, you do find ignorance : that 
ignorance which is indeed, as St. Athanasius says, 
proper to man, the proper ignorance of a finite in- 
telligence. No one else attributes this to him, no 
one takes the measure of his knowledge; but he 
himself expressly and emphatically speaks of the 
ignorance of the Son concerning the day and hour of 
the consummation of prophecy. When the men 
of Nazareth deride him, his power seems to depart 
almost wholly from him, and he openly wonders at 
their unbelief. When he comes to the near prospect 
of his passion, he is greatly amazed and sore troubled. 
He avows it : " My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death." He prays that, if it be possible, 
the hour may pass from him. As he hangs on the 
cross he cries in familiar words of a man conscious 
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of alienation from his Maker, " My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ! " And yet by a strange 
contradiction, he is reported as speaking with perfect 
confidence of what will follow this death that he so 
dreads. He will rise on the third day ; he will see 
his disciples once more in Galilee. 

Here, then, is the presentment of a Man, known as 
such by characteristic limitations of human nature; an 
extraordinary man, a man about whom there hangs 
an air of mystery, one in whom are seen the insoluble 
contradictions which invariably appear in the imper- 
fectly understood. He is man ; he is in some sort 
a representative man : that seems to be implied, 
possibly with much else, in the title which he assumes 
— ^the Son of Man. He is man ; but he is some- 
thing more. He is presented as man ; but there peep 
out, so to say, at intervals the lineaments of that 
personality which St. Paul has presented — the per- 
sonality of the Son of God. At last the identity is 
openly avowed. Jesus is formally examined ; the 
high-priest puts to him the crucial question : " Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?" He 
answers : " I am : and ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of power, and coming with 
the clouds of heaven." 

Such is the Gospel according to St Mark. Side 
by side with this we read two other books, the Gos- 
pels known by the names of St. Matthew and St. 
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Luke. We no longer regard these as they were 
regarded when the three received the name of the 
Synoptics, because they were thought to afford inde- 
pendently three several presentments of a portraiture 
practically identical. Rigorous study has made it 
plain that the writer alike of the First and of the Third 
Gospel had the text of St. Mark before him, and 
worked it into his own narrative, the one almost in- 
tact, the other with some omissions and changes of 
order. But they had other matter as well. Each of 
them has evidently, used a collection of discourses, 
which may have been that of St. Matthew the 
Apostle. If this were incorporated entire in the 
First Gospel, it would the more easily disappear as 
an independent work, arid it may thus have be- 
queathed its reputed authorship to the new book. 
The writer of the Third Gospel used it more spar- 
ingly, but he had copious materials of another sort, 
as he mentions in his preface, and as appears abund- 
antly in his work. Both evangelists alike seem 
to have had minor sources for details, which they 
sometimes preferred to St. Mark ; yet they evidently 
took his narrative in the main to be the best au- 
thority, and worked upon it, as critics have shown, 
independently of each other. This is noticeable, 
that they frequently soften, so to say, the sharp lines 
of humanity in which he portrayed the Son of Man. 
Of capital interest is the evidence which they afford 
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that already in their day the ending of St. Mark's 
Gospel was incomplete. The fact lends support to 
the conjecture that the book was in fact never 
finished. This failing, the author of the First Gospel 
had seemingly heard nothing worthy of record about 
the Resurrection, except that the risen Lord ap- 
peared to the Eleven in Galilee, entrusting them with a 
world-wide mission and the baptismal formula used in 
his day. The other evangelist had information which 
he wove into a rather confused narrative, but it is note- 
worthy that he, whom we know to have been much 
interested in St Paul, was unacquainted with the par- 
ticulars detailed in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Had he known them he could hardly have failed to 
work them into his story. Many interesting questions 
thus arise, at which I can barely glance. I am con- 
cerned with them only as illustrating the true nature 
of the Synoptic tradition. I return to my point, 
that what is common to the three Gospels is the 
content of St. Mark. The Synoptic tradition is the 
tradition of St. Mark. 

Once more, what is this tradition? It is the 
portraiture, modified in the later Gospels, of a man, 
gentle and yet austere, a master of stern teaching, 
less than half understood by his disciples, making 
great demands upon their confidence, and moving 
forward with fixed purpose to an end which they 
cannot grasp. It is a figure in every way extra- 
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ordinary; a figure that rivets the attention of the 
world ; the figure of one who passes the measure of 
humanity and is yet unmistakably, emphatically, 
Man. 

I ask why such a portraiture was drawn. Why 
did Mark make his selection of incidents ? We shall 
hardly suppose, with the simple Papias, that he wrote 
down all he had heard. Why did he emphasize the 
humanity of Jesus ? Why did he draw this in such 
sharp lines that those who followed him thought it 
necessary to soften them ? It was not that he knew 
no other lineaments. He was bred in the school of 
St. Paul : the gospel of St. Paul was his gospel : 
here and there the features of the Christ whom Paul 
preached appear through and behind the homelier 
form of the Son of Man, the Carpenter. What is 
the purpose of this human document ? 

I have a suggestion to offer. It is that St. Paul's 
gospel, the primitive gospel, was found in practice to 
make for an imperfect apprehension of the real man- 
hood of Jesus Christ. You know the tendency of all 
Christian ages, appearing now as Docetism, now as 
Monophysitism, now in the denial of the Lord's 
human will, now in the refusal to recognise his 
human limitations — the tendency to convert the 
Incarnation into a pure theophany. I suggest that 
St. Paul's teaching about the coming of the Son of 
God to the death of the cross, and his neglect of the 
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sayings and doings of Jesus, were being exaggerated 
in this fashion ; that consequently the intimate 
follower of St. Peter was moved to put on record 
incidents which illustrated and emphasized the real 
humanity of the Master, 

Whether I have gauged his purpose correctly or 
not, that is in fact what he did. He portrayed Jesus 
in his habit as he lived. It is amazing to reflect 
that such a portraiture was possible, that after so 
many years of developed teaching about the Christ 
disciples were able to put on record memories of the 
Master's life and conversation almost untouched by 
anything which they had subsequently come to 
understand in his personality. The record is on 
this account the more convincing. And its value for 
us exceeds all calculation. Its intense humanity 
appeals in our age, as in other ages also, to minds 
which the more transcendent doctrine of St. Paul 
would hardly touch. It inspired St. Francis with 
a passionate love that sought expression in a close 
reproduction of the method of Jesus and his works 
of mercy — another sort of imitation than was in- 
culcated by St. Paul, and in a devotion to the 
Crucified which threw new light upon the doctrine 
of the atonement. It stirs in the most sluggish an 
emotion which bears some faint resemblance to 
St. Paul's vehement self-surrender to the Son of God 
who loved him and gave himself for him — a devotion 
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which in its transcendent purity can be compassed 
only by a mind like his. It is for us in practical 
truth the beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. But I remind you that this is not the 
primitive gospel. You cannot start from this and 
make the teaching of St. Paul a later develop- 
ment. The gospel of St. Paul came first: the 
Synoptic tradition came later. It was in effect, if 
not in purpose, a necessary correction of a possible 
misunderstanding. 



THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 

WE have considered the witness of St. Paul 
to the historic personality of the Christ. 
We have considered in bare outline the three canoni- 
cal Gospels which seem to have been written after 
St. Paul's death, possibly at no long interval. We 
have seen how they present, along with his gospel 
of the passion and the resurrection, another aspect of 
the person of Jesus Christ which he almost entirely 
ignored — an aspect found in certain selected inci- 
dents of the Master's life and work. We may now 
turn to another group of writings, which have been 
known from the middle of the second century by the 
name of John. 

We have two brief epistles, one apparently ad- 
dressed to a Church personified as "the elect lady 
and her children," the other to an individual named 
Gains. These letters are remarkable, as not bearing 
the name of the writer. They are not, however, 
anonymous. The superscription is that of "The 
Presbyter " ; evidently a well-known personage to 
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whom this common title was in some special sense 
appropriated. There is a longer epistle, so called, 
which is not, however, an epistle in proper form. 
It has no superscription or address, and seems to 
be rather a homily, written for the benefit of some 
to whom the writer could not speak in person. 
There is no indication of authorship, but the un- 
mistakable evidence of style, to say nothing of 
external witness, proves it beyond all doubt to be 
from the same pen as the two epistles. By the same 
evidence, with the same certainty, the fourth canoni- 
cal Gospel is recognized as coming from the same 
hand. We have these writings from a man of con- 
spicuous eminence, who called himself The Presbyter. 
I need not tell you, who have read his own words, 
with what a tone of commanding authority he 
speaks in his homily, or how he claims the most 
direct and immediate knowledge of the gospel : — 

That which was from the beginning, that which 
we have heard, that which we have seen with our 
eyes, that which we beheld and our hands handled, 
concerning the word of life — and the life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen and bear witness and 
declare unto you the life, the eternal life which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto us : that 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you 
also, that ye also may have fellowship with us : yea, 
and our fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ; and these things we write that 
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our joy may be fulfilled. And this is the message 
which we have heard from him and announce unto 
you ; that God is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all. 

This is no ordinary man. He is one who claims 
to have known Jesus Christ either in the flesh, like 
the elder apostles, or by revelation, like St. Paul. 
Who is he? 

You know that from the middle of the second 
century he has been identified with St. John the 
Apostle, the son of Zebedee. It seems clear that 
these writings were first current at Ephesus, or in 
the province of Asia, and there John is said to have 
spent his old age. The statement is most positive, 
and is apparently well authenticated. But you know 
also that it is beset by extraordinary difficulties, and 
that we have here one of the most hotly debated 
questions of our day. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that if the statement be false, there is a whole 
set of known facts that are perfectly inexplicable, 
and if it be true there is another set of known facts 
which are equally inexplicable. 

There is a further complication of which I must 
remind you. Another book, the Apocalypse, bears 
the name of John, the writer so calling himself with 
some emphasis. Who was he? The name was 
common enough among Jews. At one time the 
book was supposed by some to be an example of 
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the writings of Judaizers against St. Paul. It not 
improbably contains some reminiscences of that 
controversy; but a fuller study of its allusions to 
the circumstances of the Roman world has made 
it fairly certain that we must date it some time after 
St. Paul's death. Its connection with the province 
of Asia is evident, and this book also is found, even 
earlier than the Gospel and the Epistles, to be 
attributed to the apostle St. John. 

Now you could hardly find anywhere two styles 
more utterly diverse than those of the unnamed 
Presbyter and of the Apocalyptic John. You may 
boldly say that one man could not possibly write in 
both styles with his own hand. There are methods 
of literature, more used in former days than now, 
which might do something to bridge the gap. It is 
conceivable that the splendid rhapsodies of the 
Apocalypse might be taken down, by a scribe, 
ignorant of the elements of grammar, from the lips 
of the same man whose more equable utterances 
would yield to the pen of a polished writer the 
sentences of the Gospel and the Epistles. It is 
conceivable ; but it is far from probable. 

I shall not discuss this question of authorship. If 
I could prove to my own satisfaction, and to yours, 
that the Fourth Gospel was written by John the son 
of Zebedee, or taken down from his lips, then we 
should have another first-rate witness to put side by 
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side with St. Paul. But even so, some qualifications 
would be needed. The earliest possible date as- 
signable to the Gospel would seem to be about the 
end of the first century. St. John would then be in 
extreme old age, and his value as a merely historical 
witness would be impaired. His value from another 
point of view would be supreme ; but we are con- 
cerned with the historical point of view. There are 
times when it is reasonable to argue on the hypothe- 
sis of his authorship, but I am unwilling to use for 
my present purpose any evidence which is not 
generally accepted as certain. Therefore I will 
speak of the Johannine writings only as Christian 
documents of the end of the first century. If we 
must name the writer, how will it be to call him by 
the title which he himself used ? Let him be The 
Presbyter. 

It seems to be established that in the second 
century this title of honour was used to distinguish 
the contemporaries of the apostles. The First Epistle 
of Peter shows that it could be used no less of the 
apostles themselves. Its application is therefore 
wide. But the writer of the Fourth Gospel and the 
Epistles evidently took the title to himself in a 
peculiar sense. Now we have references to a certain 
John, known in Asia during the early years of the 
second century by this distinctive title of The Pres- 
byter, who is sometimes confused with John the 
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Apostle, sometimes distinguished from him. Here 
may be the key to the whole puzzling question. 
But so slight is our information, so obscure are all 
the circumstances, that no sure conclusion is at 
present attainable. I shall ask you only to regard 
the Johannine writings as the work of a man who 
belonged to the apostolic age, who described himself 
distinctively by a title pointing to apostolic con- 
nections, and who was qualified to speak in a tone 
of authority at least as peremptory as that of 
St. Paul himself. 

And what of his Gospel ? You will not expect me 
to say in these few minutes what has been said in 
close-packed volumes. I can offer only the most 
sweeping summary. The broad plan is the same as 
in the other Gospels. There is a detailed account of 
the Passion and the Resurrection, preceded by selected 
incidents of the Master's life and teaching. But there 
is one notable difference on the forefront. The 
Presbyter begins with a prologue conceived in the 
terms and the sense of that theology of the Word, 
which we have seen St. Paul treating as a mystery 
to be held under reserve. His doctrine is precisely 
that of St. Paul. The Word, eternally with God — 
the Word by whom all things were made, who was 
the life and light of the world, though the world 
knew him not — the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, the only-begotten of the Father. The 
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Presbyter begins his homily with a glance at the 
same doctrine, and a close reader will see traces of it 
in all that he writes. You may note also, if you will, 
that in the Apocalypse the name of the glorified 
Christ in one of his manifestations is the Word of 
God. The doctrine is fully accepted, and published 
in the province of Asia without reserve. But observe 
that although the doctrine of the Word is expressly 
stated in the prologue of the Gospel, and dominates 
all that follows, it does not furnish the terms of the 
narrative. You are told that the Word was made 
flesh : henceforward you hear only of what he did in 
the visible reality of his human life. 

That is to say, the Presbyter essays the same task 
as the other evangelists. But he carries it through 
with a great diiference in effect. The difference has, 
I think, been exaggerated. I do not know how the 
evangelist who tells the story of the Samaritan 
woman can be said to avoid representing Jesus in 
contact with sinners, nor how the portrayer of the 
household of Bethany can be thought to exclude 
him from human relations and affections. On the 
other hand, Matthew and Luke have some traces of 
the characteristic Johannine manner. In a famous 
passage about the mutual knowledge of the Father 
and the Son they seem to anticipate even the style 
of the Presbyter. But, exaggeration apart, the 
difference is great. 
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One thing the four evangelists have in common. 
They are alike unhistorical in method. They 
narrate selected and isolated incidents. They do 
not attempt a continuous and connected story. 
There is no biography of Jesus Christ, and no such 
book can be written to any purpose. Those who 
essay it on the Synoptic basis are confronted by 
broad stretches of silence, and if they try to fill the 
gaps from the Fourth Gospel they entangle them- 
selves in a worse confusion. The Synoptics and the 
Presbyter alike present only selected incidents. ^ , 

But the selections are altogether different. Until 
you come to the Passion, they have very few points 
of contact. There are grounds for thinking that the 
Presbyter knew the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
Luke; but he used them, if at all, with supreme 
independence. He selects discourses and actions 
not only distinct from theirs, but of a distinct 
character. You cannot avoid the conclusion, as you 
read, that he set out with a wholly different purpose. 
We have seen that St. Mark's object was probably 
to present in its bare simplicity the real manhood 
of Jesus Christ ; to do this by way of preamble 
to the gospel of his death and resurrection. The 
object of the Presbyter is even more evident. He 
will show the reality of the Divine Word incarnate 
in that manhood. It is declared to the seeing eye 
by intelligible signs ; it is revealed by enigmatic 
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teaching to those who can understand. He does 
not pretend that all could see and all could under- 
stand. It is he who says so emphatically that even 
the brethren of Jesus did not believe on him. He 
shows the Jews — for so, after the fashion of his 
own day, he calls the opponents of the gospel — 
scandalized and bewildered by the most self- 
revealing utterances of the Lord. He shows 
disciples puzzled and repelled by hard sayings. 
He shows the Twelve themselves, even at the Last 
Supper, putting unintelligent questions, and then 
saying " Now speakest thou plainly and not 
allusively : by this we believe that thou earnest 
forth from God." And the Master answers with 
sad meaning, " Do ye now believe ? " No, the 
Fourth Gospel does not suggest that Jesus was 
always recognizable even as the Christ. It shows 
the Incarnate Word always revealing himself, 
always misunderstood. You may say that whereas 
the other evangelists describe one scene of trans- 
figuration, here we have a perpetual transfiguration, 
but the cloud is always at hand to dim the eyes 
of the beholder. 

This preoccupation of the evangelist affects not 
only his choice of materials, but also the order 
in which he presents them, I have insisted on the 
absence of a consecutive story from all the Gospels 
alike ; but the others do show some progression. 
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It is true that even St. Mark tells of a definitely 
Messianic declaration from heaven at the baptism 
of Jesus ; but it is not suggested that this was 
generally understood or even known. It stands 
apart. For the rest, we see Jesus gradually un- 
folding his purpose to the disciples, and more 
tardily to others, until at the last moment he 
declares himself the Christ. There is nothing of 
the kind in the Fourth Gospel. Thus the story 
of the purging of the Temple, so closely connected 
with the final avowal of Messianic mission, is here 
told at the very beginning of the Gospel. There is 
even Jess of narrative order than in the Synoptics. 

Then what order is there? You cannot give 
close attention to the book without seeing how 
carefully it is arranged. And the arrangement is 
symbolic. You would say that here is a writer, 
familiar with the art of mystical interpretation, 
who is consciously putting into his own work the 
characteristics that were sought in the old scriptures. 
The significance of each event recorded is more 
important than the event, and the events are related 
not by sequence of time but by a thread of argument. 
Everything is subject to comment, and the com- 
mentary merges in the text. In the third chapter 
you cannot tell where the words of Jesus to 
Nicodemus end and the reflections of the evangelist 
begin ; lower down you can perhaps see more plainly 
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where the Baptist ceases to address his disciples, 
but the narrative glides into theology without a 
break. 

Is the whole book, then, pure symbolism? It 
has been suggested. It has been maintained. You 
may be asked to read the book as one that does 
not pretend to any historic character at all. It will 
be a theological discourse thrown symbolically into 
a narrative form. Even the account of the Passion 
and the Resurrection, which is of course historical 
in outline, is said to be filled with purely symbolic 
details. The author is supposed to have had no 
historical materials apart from those contained in 
the former Gospels, and perhaps some few relics 
of oral tradition. He was perfectly orthodox, 
thoroughly imbued with the teaching of St. Paul, 
steeped in the traditions of the Church, and pro- 
foundly conversant with divine truth : to bring that 
teaching, those traditions, that truth into strong 
relief, he wove beautiful myths about the person 
of the Lord Jesus. He drew a portrait theologically 
true, but such as depicted no lineaments that any- 
one had actually seen. 

Can we accept this account ? Let us consider the 
question without prejudice. It should be possible 
to do so ; for this explanation of the Gospel need 
not be in conflict with any principles to which we 
adhere. It is put forward by men of indisputable 
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scholarship ; it is maintained by men of unquestion- 
able orthodoxy. It alleges nothing against the truth 
of the Gospel ; for the truth of the Gospel is a truth 
of portraiture, not of detailed incidents. You may 
sometimes find a more truthful historic portrait in 
a work of fiction than in the pages of a dry and 
accurate annalist. Nor is there any reason why the 
divine truth which is taught in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son should not be taught in fictitious 
narrative on a larger scale. Let us put aside all 
prejudice, then, and ask whether this account of the 
Fourth Gospel can be accepted. 

I do not believe a word of it, I can find no 
reason for believing that a book so conceived would 
gain acceptance in the Church of the second century. 
The Christians of that age were not so wholly un- 
critical as some may think : witness their discrimi- 
nation against the apocryphal Gospels. Indeed this 
book was challenged on doctrinal grounds, and some 
of its variations from the Synoptic tradition were 
pointed out by opponents. If these stories of the 
life of Jesus, so different from those most in evidence 
elsewhere, had been long current in Asia, or if they 
were known to rest on the authority of one of the 
Twelve, then their reception is intelligible. If they 
were invented as symbolic myths, they might not 
have been resented, but they would not easily have 
passed as history. The evidence, however, is so 
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obscure that we must not speak too positively on 
this head. With greater confidence I would refer 
to the tokens of the eyewitness scattered through 
the book. These are not in all cases such as might 
be introduced by an expert writer of fiction, even 
if we could suppose an author of symbolic mj^hs 
to be careful of such things. In one case, the story 
of the visit of Peter and another disciple to the 
tomb, there are obscurities of language which in- 
dicate a picture of details so clearly impressed on 
the memory of the narrator that he took no trouble 
to make his description clear.^ 

That other disciple, never mentioned by name, 
but called "the disciple whom Jesus loved," is ex- 
pressly said to be the witness upon whom the author 
of the Gospel relies. The twenty-first chapter, as 
you know, forms an epilogue, evidently not by the 
hand of the evangelist himself. The writer says, 
" This is the disciple which beareth witness of these 
things, and wrote these things." I do not think that 
you can press the last words into an assertion that 
the Disciple wrote the book in its completeness. They 
would be sufficiently exact if he wrote some rough 
notes which were afterwards worked into form. 
There is therefore no necessary identification of the 
Presbyter with the Beloved Disciple. But the Gospel, 
by whatever author composed, is said to contain the 
' See note's. 
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testimony of the Disciple. His witness is spoken of 
in the present. It does not follow that he is still 
living ; his abiding testimony is in the book. Indeed 
the epilogue seems to have been written for the 
express purpose of accounting for his death, by the 
correction of an erroneous impression about a sup- 
posed promise of the Lord. He was evidently a 
conspicuous person, well known to those for whom 
the book was written. The correction would have 
had little interest for a subsequent generation. We 
may therefore conclude positively that the epilogue 
was written not long after the death of the man 
commonly known as " the disciple whom Jesus 
loved." The Gospel itself must have been written 
earlier ; it is said to be founded, at least in the main, 
upon his testimony, and it bears on its face marks of 
this origin. 

What then is the historic value of the Gospel ? It 
contains exactly what St. Mark's Gospel contains — 
reminiscences of one of the Twelve. But this man's 
reminiscences are not so much of deeds and words. 
He is far more concerned with the inner meanings of 
things. It is he who recalls the promise of the Para- 
clete made by the Lord the night before he suffered : 
" He shall teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all that I have said unto you." The 
Disciple has long been pondering, in the power of 
the Spirit, the things which he remembers. He 
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reports, perhaps, not so much the words of the 
Master as his inmost thoughts. He interprets. The 
gospel, as I have said before, was from the beginning 
a record of facts interpreted. But the interpretation 
is theology. What of the facts? The Disciple of 
the Fourth Gospel does not fail us. Even more 
careless of biographical details than the Synoptic 
writers, he does nevertheless convey some biographi- 
cal impressions — an impression, barely hinted at by 
St. Mark, that Jesus was for some time publicly 
known as a disciple of John the Baptist ; an im- 
pression of longer and wider activity than is else- 
where indicated. But these are small matters. 
What he adds of importance is an element of por- 
traiture — a portraiture not of the habits but of the 
personality of the Master. A critical comparison of 
the Gospels will show how much of our ordinary 
conception of the Man Jesus comes from this source. 
We do not usually distinguish the sources. We read 
the books together, and read them into each other ; 
and we do well, for so we arrive at a more complete 
and rounded presentment. But it is good also to 
distinguish. You then find that where on the one 
hand St. Mark presents a Man who betrays from ; 
time to time bewildering characteristics inexplicable 
on any ordinary theory of manhood, the Disciple 
whom Jesus loved portrays on the other hand the 
Eternal Word, made true man, living a human life' 
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under human conditions, but always conscious of' 
himself, and from time to time letting appear light- 
ning flashes of his divinity. It is the same pei'son- 
ality, diversely seen from without and from within. 

This mode of presentment makes the gospel of/ 
the Disciple identical at all points with that of St. 
Paul. But St. Paul's gospel, as we have seen, was 
the primitive gospel. You may not think of the 
Johannine gospel as a late development, growing 
out of the simple elements preserved in the Synoptick 
If there was any progress at all in that first age, 
Christianity began with the conception of the Christ 
as the Son of God, sent into the world to be humbled 
even to death and to be declared in his trud 
nature by the resurrection. Thence it recoiled a 
while for the purpose of realizing the true humanity! 
of this Christ. Finally, holding fast this realized 
humanity, it returned in full flood to the primal 
thought. The Johannine gospel is the primitive 
gospel. 



VI 
THE TRADITION OF THE CHURCH 

I HAVE so far treated the witnesses to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as individuals. They 
must be so treated, and their personal testimony 
must be weighed. But no more than other men 
were they merely individuals. I have made a partial 
study of St. Paul's environment, regarding him as 
an individual man in contact with other individual 
men. But this treatment is inadequate. It must 
be supplemented by a consideration which I have 
hitherto avoided. 

All the witnesses alike lived in the community of 
the Christian Church. We must be careful neither 
to neglect nor to exaggerate the importance of this 
common life. We must get behind the vast structure 
of thought which is for us the idea of the Church ; 
but we must remember that this vast structure has 
grown organically from a beginning. We are not to 
take the scattered indications of that beginning, 
which are all that we have, and combine them into 
a fancy picture without regard to what came after- 
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wards. As causes must be studied in their effects, so 
the Church of the first century must be understood in 
part by reference to the Church of succeeding cen- 
turies. But first the indications must be gathered. 

Among the most important is the word itself. 
The Ecclesia of God was not a new conception in 
the minds of the first preachers of the gospel. The 
Greek word had long been adopted as a title of the 
Holy People, the nation which God had chosen, of 
which the Christ was to come. It is commonly used 
by the writers of the Septuagint in its native Greek 
sense, meaning the public assembly of the people; 
but there are passages where it stands for the nation 
regarded as an abstract unity. The later use of it 
by the Jews, whether in Judsea or in the Dispersion, 
is obscure, but it bursts into full and characteristic 
use in the writers of the New Testament. 

The earliest example is in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, where it already appears a familiar 
term. Those whom the Apostle is addressing are 
"the Church of Thessalonians in God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ." They are " imitators of 
the Churches of God which are in Judaea in Christ 
Jesus." They are held together by brotherly love, 
but they are also an organized community and are 
told to admonish the disorderly — the word being one 
that is commonly used of soldiers who break rank. 
In the salutation, the Ecclesia might mean only the 
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assembly of Thessalonian believers, the epistle being 
read to them when gathered together ; but its sense 
is determined by other passages. Elsewhere, as in 
the directions about procedure given by St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, the Ecclesia is certainly at times the 
assembly of the faithful ; but even there the word 
seems to pass imperceptibly into the sense of the 
permanently organized community which comes to- 
gether on occasion. 

There was probably a tendency on the part of the 
believers in each town to settle down in isolation, 
receiving as brethren those who came with cre- 
dentials from other places, but otherwise living their 
own life with their own traditions. There was no 
central sanctuary, as under the old law, no central 
organization of worship or discipline. The current 
use of the word Ecclesia shows that the disciples 
believed themselves to be the true representatives of 
the old order ; they were the remnant of Israel ; 
they were carrying on the traditions of the fathers 
and the prophets, while those who adhered to the 
old forms in the letter were the disobedient and 
gainsaying majority. More than once in the history 
of the holy seed had this condition of parties been 
observed, so that the idea was not unfamiliar. But 
this true remnant was held together by purely 
spiritual ties : the ancient sanctuary and the ancient 
organization were in the hands of those who rejected 
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the Christ. The conviction was slowly working into 
Christian minds that the ancient forms were in fact 
emptied of meaning in the presence of the new 
conditions. As Gentiles were gathered in without 
becoming proselytes to Judaism — and we know what 
heartburnings were caused by this — the growing 
Christian Dispersion was less and less connected 
with the old law, less and less dependent on the 
principle of unity which that law supplied. 

We can trace this process obscurely in St. Paul's 
Epistles, more clearly, but in more artificial order, in 
the Acts of the Apostles. We know how St. Paul 
himself pressed on the development, eagerly and 
yet cautiously, careful always to give no needless 
offence to the Judaizers, though resisting them 
without regard for consequences when a principle 
was at stake. But he was not unaware of the peril 
accompanying this change — the danger that the new 
Israel of God might become a mere loose aggregate 
of congregations. Since there was everywhere a 
spiritual sanctuary, since everywhere Christ himself 
was present with any two or three gathered in his 
name, such a development was only too possible. 
St. Paul knew it. Indeed we know the pressing 
nature of the peril chiefly from his earnest endeav- 
ours to guard against it. He was perhaps aware 
that his own position, the independence of his Apos- 
tolate, rendered the faithful whom he himself had 
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gathered in the more susceptible to the danger. He 
set himself to impress upon them as urgently as pos- 
sible the duty of active combination with the brethren 
elsewhere ; they were to unite in the most open and 
palpable indications of brotherhood; there were to 
be frequent messages and greetings ; the great system 
of epistles, the few relics of which form the bulk of 
our New Testament scriptures, seems to have grown 
out of this practice ; above all the reality of brother- 
hood was to be enforced by the exercise of practical 
benevolence, of direct almsgiving; and the Judaean 
Christians in particular, for some reason which is not 
clearly ascertained, were objects of this benevolence. 

We see the Church being built up then as a nation, 
scattered through the world like the Dispersion of 
the Jews, but united by a religious consciousness. 
St. Peter's Epistle shows the appropriate phrases in 
use. It is addressed to " the elect who are sojourners 
of the Dispersion " in various provinces of the East. 
There is no ground for supposing that the Diaspora 
here mentioned is the Jewish Diaspora, for the 
Apostle goes on to appropriate to the Christian 
community other terms also which formerly belonged 
to Israel : " Ye are an elect race, a loyal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a peculiar people . . . which in time 
past were no people, but are now the people of God." 

How is this community related to that Kingdom 
of God which Jesus Christ, according to the Synoptic 
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tradition, declared to be near at hand ? That there 
is a connection is evident, for the Kingdom so an- 
nounced was the Messianic Kingdom, and the 
Messianic Kingdom was thought of as a great 
renewal and restoration of Israel. When we find 
the disciples of Jesus Christ speaking of a new 
Israel formed from a remnant of the old with a vast 
increase from among the Gentiles, we cannot doubt 
that for their minds this was in some sort the realiza- 
tion of his promise. Is the Church, then, identical 
with the Kingdom ? Are these merely two names for 
the same idea ? Jesus Christ himself seems to have 
spoken ordinarily of the Kingdom : the apostolic 
writers for the most part — though not, by the way, 
St. Peter — speak of the Church, and hardly at all of 
the Kingdom. It has been suggested that they 
dropped the use of the latter word in order to avoid 
the misunderstandings which it might occasion in 
the Roman world, and adopted the word Ecclesia as 
equivalent. But the equivalence is perhaps not so 
complete. The Kingdom seems to be spoken of in 
the double sense of which the word is capable. It is 
at once the sovranty of God, and the region within 
which that sovranty is ordinarily exercised. The 
latter sense only is covered by the word Ecclesia, and 
that imperfectly. You may say that the Church is 
the organization of the Kingdom. You will then 
have to think of it as an attempt to realize the 
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Kingdom under adverse conditions, and that will 
perhaps bring you as near as possible to the true 
meaning of the word. 

Is there any evidence that Jesus himself foresaw 
and foretold this mode of development? I speak, 
you will understand, of purely historical evidence, 
such as can be presented to those who have no 
theological prepossessions. There is an obvious 
difficulty, in that our records of what he said and 
did were written when the development was com- 
plete, and it may be said — is freely said — that they 
are coloured by the event. The evidence therefore, 
small in amount as it is, needs careful sifting. 

In the first place there are the parables which 
describe a development of the Kingdom in circum- 
stances of difficulty and confusion, indicating its 
gradual and slow extension, and the intermingling 
of baser elements which are only at the last to be 
eliminated. These parables point inevitably to a 
social organization of the Kingdom in the hands 
of men who are by no means all alike imbued 
with the spirit of the Kingdom. The form of 
this teaching, its pithy construction, its occasional 
obscurity, should make it all but certain that the 
substance is faithfully transmitted ; unless indeed 
it be supposed that the whole parabolic scheme 
was subsequently invented — a suggestion too wildly 
improbable for consideration. As we have seen, 
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there is no ground for supposing the parables, in 
their actual form, to have been generally current 
during the first Christian generation, so that we 
cannot safely attribute the form taken by the 
Church to their direct influence ; but there is good 
reason for thinking that what was taught to the 
public obscurely in parables was explained more 
precisely to the Twelve and to others intimate with 
the Master. It is, then, highly probable that a 
scheme of development was at least sketched in 
outline for the future guidance of the disciples. 

St. Mark records a very emphatic assurance given 
by the Lord. "Verily I say unto you, there be 
some here of them that stand by, which shall in no 
wise taste of death, till they see the Kingdom of 
God fully come in power." The use of the perfect 
indicates the abiding achievement of the Kingdom. 
But it is in power. Is this qualification important? 
Does it mean the achievement of the Kingdom 
in potentiality ? The word, so used, has become for 
us the driest of technical terms, but we must 
remember that for people speaking Greek there 
was no such rigid technicality. Greek philosophy 
took the terms of common speech and merely 
guarded with precision some sense inherent in their 
ordinary use. Can we suppose our Lord, what- 
ever idiom he spoke, to have said something which 
might be accurately rendered in this way? You 
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may observe that the other evangelists, following 
St. Mark, drop the word altogether. St. Luke has, 
" till they see the Kingdom of God " ; St. Matthew, 
"till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
Kingdom." That is evidently an interpretation, 
suggested by other expressions in the Gospels. 
Immediately before this passage we find all three 
evangelists recording words of our Lord about the 
future appearance of the Son of Man, " when he 
Cometh in the glory of his Father." Here again 
St. Luke interprets : " when he cometh in his 
own glory and the glory of the Father." But this, 
again, you must compare with the saying of the 
Lord to Caiaphas : " Ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of the Power, and coming 
with the clouds of heaven." St. Matthew repeats 
this from St. Mark almost letter by letter ; St. Luke 
has some verbal variations, omits the last words, 
and adds one word of explanation — "at the right 
hand of the Power of God," Here "the Power" 
stands in Jewish fashion for the Name of God. 
Power and glory are brought together in a similar 
saying drawn with an insignificant variation by 
Matthew and Luke from their common source : 
"They shall see the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven with accompaniment of power and 
much glory." Immediately before you read : 
"And the powers of the heavens shall be shaken." 
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Then follows a saying which is perhaps related to 
our first quotation from St. Mark : " Verily I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away, till 
all these things be accomplished." It looks very 
much like an alternative recollection of what St. 
Mark records, especially when you consider the 
connection in St. Mark with a stricture upon " this 
adulterous and sinful generation." You must bear 
in mind that no part of the record bears more 
evident marks of being worked over by the writers 
than the great eschatological discourse in which 
these sayings are embedded. 

There is no doubt that all these utterances alike, 
remembered or reduced to writing, were understood 
by the Christians of the first age to be an assurance 
that some then living should see the final establish- 
ment of the Kingdom. The question why they were 
allowed to have this expectation is for theologians : 
the historian does but note the fact. The question 
whether such an expectation had been actually 
impressed upon them by the Lord is perhaps of a 
mixed order ; but in view of his emphatic declaration 
that he himself, speaking as a man to his fellow- 
men, did not know the day or hour of the consum- 
mation, it can hardly be doubted that he may have 
conveyed the impression ; and if all his words are 
correctly reported, he certainly did so. But do 
the words recorded by St, Mark actually mean 
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this ? The phraseology is different from that of the 
other passages, and I suggest that the achievement 
of the Kingdom in power may very well signify its 
potential activity in the Church. 

But did the Lord himself never speak of the 
Church by that name, or by its equivalent in the 
idiom of Palestine? There are, as you know, two 
places in St. Matthew where the word is found — 
in the promise to St. Peter, " Upon this rock I will 
build my church " ; and in the passage ending, " If 
he refuse to hear the church also, let him be unto 
thee as the Gentile and the Publican." The latter 
need not imply more than a customary assembly of 
the brethren, though the history of the word suggests 
a larger meaning. The former passage is more 
critical. You must divest yourself of the ideas 
connected with our secondary use of the word, and 
so reduce the metaphor of building to its true 
proportions. It gains rather than loses by the 
process, for it recalls the more clearly the Messianic 
language of the Old Testament. If Jesus Christ 
actually used this language, above all if he thus 
emphatically called the Church his own, there is 
nothing more to be said. 

The text is unquestionable ; but it may be asked 
whether his words are exactly recorded. It has 
been suggested that he actually spoke of the 
Kingdom, as on other occasions, but that the word 
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Ecclesia, having come into common use, was sub- 
stituted — the two words being identical in meaning. 
It has been suggested that the whole context is but 
an interpretation of the brief record of St. Mark, 
thrown into narrative form. Neither explanation 
is absurd, though the former does provoke the un- 
answerable question why the substitution should 
have been made here, and nowhere else. Neither 
would be suggested but for the exceptional occur- 
rence of the word in the canonical Gospels. The 
difficulty caused by this tends to vanish when you 
observe how little is recorded of the more intimate 
conversations between the Master and his disciples. 
You will reflect that he may have spoken of the 
Church, as distinct from the Kingdom, only in such 
familiar intercourse. Indeed the general, undisputed, 
use of the word by the first brethren seems to 
demand the supposition of its use by the Master. 
A term of spontaneous origin, like the name of 
Christian, might be expected to make slow and 
tentative progress. 

I labour this point for two reasons. First, because 
the presentment of the historic personality of Jesus 
Christ is affected. It may be inaccurate in history, 
as it certainly is inadequate in theology, to call him 
the Founder of the Church ; but it is important to 
show him in his relation to the Church. If the 
Church were an afterthou^t, a mere consequence 
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of his doctrine growing up spontaneously among his 
disciples, then he himself remains isolated, the author 
perhaps of some fruitful ideas, the stimulator in all 
ages of noble thoughts, but organically unconnected 
with historic Christianity. A very different con- 
ception of him you will have if you think of him as 
gathering into his hand the threads of the Old 
Testament, renewing the faithful remnant of Israel, 
and starting the elect people of God upon a world- 
wide mission. That was certainly how St. Paul 
understood the relation. To his mind the Church 
was in some sort Christ himself, the Body of Christ 
My second reason for pressing the point is that 
a society so conceived is a better historic witness 
than one which has come casually into being. It is 
needless to insist on the importance of the corporate 
witness of the Church. The tradition of a society is 
very tenacious ; the tradition of a society existing 
in such ramifications as those of the apostolic Church, 
with frequent intercourse of parts, much emulation, 
and some jealousy of a baser sort, is intensely con- 
servative. It is so far liable to accretion that the 
witness of individuals dating from early days must 
always be sought as a corrective. We have that 
corrective in the apostolic writings. From the 
purely historic point of view, the tradition of the 
Church, guarded by reference to the books of the 
New Testament, is of first-rate value. I need only 
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remind you how identical is that tradition, crys- 
tallized in the Creeds, with the gospel of St. Paul. 
The Church has shown comparatively small interest 
in the details of the Lord's human life. It has care- 
fully guarded the truth of his humanity; but no 
remote allusion to his Galilean activity has found 
its way into the Creeds. It has carefully testified to 
the fact of the Resurrection, but the bare fact has 
sufficed : a comparison of the conclusions of the four 
Gospels will show that no detailed account of the 
events was ever generally current, and none therefore 
could pass into the general tradition of the Church. 
What we know on this head we know from individual 
witnesses : the witness of the Church is simply that 
Jesus Christ, having been crucified, dead, and buried, 
rose on the third day from the dead. It is easy to 
understand how this broad statement of fact could 
be universally current among the Christian com- 
munities along with the most diverse accounts of 
what happened on the third day, what was seen, and 
by whom it was related. And such a simple record 
of one stupendous fact is precisely what a corporate 
tradition like that which we are considering may be 
trusted to maintain. Since the existence of the 
Christian Church rested on the Resurrection, and 
since the belief in the Resurrection could hardly have 
originated without some stupendous stimulus in ex- 
perience, the existence of the Church is in itself 
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weighty evidence for the historical fact of the Resur- 
rection. 

In a far less degree the tradition of the Church is 
evidence also for the unique circumstances of the 
Master's birth. His birth of a virgin mother is a 
fact of which there can obviously be, in the strict 
sense, no historical evidence at all. History can only 
ascertain whether he was believed to have been so 
born, when the belief arose, and on what it was 
founded. The tradition of the Church, as far back 
as it can be traced, shows such belief. The origin of 
the belief cannot be ascertained. There is no ground 
for supposing that it took its rise from the publica- 
tion of the stories contained in the first and third 
Gospels. It is far more probable that those narra- 
tives did but reduce to form what was already the 
current belief. Their intrinsic historical value has 
to be considered apart ; but I think it will be allowed 
that, unless they can be traced to contemporary and 
documentary evidence, they add nothing to the testi- 
mony of the general Christian tradition. So far as 
the truth of the virgin-birth of Jesus Christ has any 
relation to history at all, it is so related as resting 
on the fixed belief of the historic Christian com- 
munity. 

For the details of the Lord's life there is no such 
witness. Stories of his sayings and doings were 
undoubtedly current. Human experience can assure 
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us of that ; but human experience assures us no less 
that such stories would be inaccurately repeated, and 
would soon be overlaid with legend. Some of the 
apocryphal Gospels show precisely what mrght be 
expected. In this regard the tradition of the Church, 
local or general, can be trusted for only one service. 
If a book appeared, purporting to give an account of 
the Lord Jesus, those to whom it was first submitted 
would know something of its source. It would be 
received with suspicion if it were not known to come 
from one who had a fund of trustworthy information. 
That is why scholars labour to ascertain the manner 
in which the canonical Gospels were first received. 
For the tradition that is valuable here is not that of 
a subsequent century, or even of a half-century, but 
that of the time when the book was actually pro- 
duced. 

From such books alone we draw our knowledge of 
the human life of Jesus. They contain, as I have 
said, late reminiscences. They do not form the 
original gospel. They are not the foundation upon 
which the Creed of the Church is built. In the Creed 
is stated with bare simplicity the original gospel. 
The earliest form of Creed that can be traced is that 
which the eunuch of Queen Candace, according to 
some copies of the Acts of the Apostles, recited 
before his baptism : " I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God." From this nucleus the whole 
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Christology of the Church has grown. The Christ 
of conciliar definition is less the Christ of the 
Synoptics than the Christ who was preached before 
the Synoptics were written. The faith of Chalcedon 
is the gospel of St. Paul. The Christ of Chalcedon 
is the historic Christ. 



VII 

THE RESURRECTION 
I. THE HISTORIC FACT 

THE Christian religion depends upon a Person 
— the Lord Jesus Christ. A great part of our 
religious thought is independent of this personality, 
and might continue unmoved if it could be shown 
that no such person existed, or that all our beliefs 
about him are pious delusions; but such religious 
thoughts so severed would not be Christianity. The 
Christian religion assumes the historic reality of the 
Person and the truth of the main facts recorded 
about him. And this assumption is not merely addi- 
tional to our religious sentiments in general and 
separable from them : it colours them all ; so that 
even the Christian belief in God differs in important 
particulars from what is common to other forms of 
theism. If then the assumption be false, our religion 
is a mass of falsehood : it may be mixed up with 
much truth, but all that is peculiarly Christian is 
false, a darkening of counsel which ought to be 
H 97 
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cleared away as soon as possible. The historic 
record of Jesus Christ is therefore of first-rate im- 
portance. Our Christian faith may transcend history, 
but it starts from the record : a man cannot leap 
into the air except from firm ground, and the boldest 
leap of faith is taken from a sure standpoint of fact. 
We must, therefore, make sure of the record. 

This does not mean that a multitude of details 
recorded of Jesus Christ must be historically proved. 
It means only that certain great facts must be estab- 
lished. Foremost among these are the facts of his 
death and resurrection. Death is, of course, included 
as a necessary preamble in the idea of resurrection. 
The Christ in whom we trust is he who rose from the 
dead : this fact, and this alone, makes the rest of the 
record significant. As St. Paul says, " If Christ hath 
not been raised, then is our preaching vain, your faith 
also is vain." Failing this the resurrection might 
have a certain value as a beautiful dream, a spiritual 
allegory ; it would not have the value that is required 
in the basis of faith. 

What can be historically established about the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ? There is much that 
cannot be so established, for the subject carries us 
beyond the range of human experience. There is no 
little confusion, even about what is recorded as 
matter of experimental, knowledge, and some of the 
evidence is doubtful. It is practically established 
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beyond question that Jesus of Nazareth was crucified 
at Jerusalem under Pontius Pilate, at a date which 
can be determined within a brief range of years. It 
is not seriously disputed that he died upon the cross. 
The assertion that having died he lived once more, 
visibly, in the presence of men who bore witness to 
the fact, is the historic basis of faith. We stand on 
no mere affirmation of the immortality of the soul, 
or of his continued personal activity after death 
in some purely spiritual mode of existence. The 
assertion is that in his case a new thing was don6 ; 
the effect of death was reversed ; he lived once more 
in the body, and this bodily existence was a phe- 
nomenal fact. 

What is our evidence for these things ? It will not 
do to say, with Westcott, that Christ still works, 
therefore he lives ; for that argument carries us into 
the region of spiritual powers apprehended by faith. 
Even a delusion, if associated with great spiritual 
truths, may seem to work marvels. We are now 
considering the historic basis of faith, and can use 
only historical evidence, I will briefly set out what 
evidence we have. 

The first in point of date is contained in the earlier 
epistles of St. Paul, which were written about twenty 
years after the events recorded. It is needless to 
point out how in these letters the fact of the resur- 
rection is everywhere assumed. In the First 
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Epistle to the Thessalonians and the First to the 
Corinthians, there is something naore than assump- 
tion. St. Paul argues upon the fact, and that in 
some detail. He treats the resurrection of Christ as 
the earnest of our resurrection ; he therefore marshals 
the evidence for it, and has something to say respect- 
ing its nature. 

And first, he writes down the information he had 
received : " That Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried ; and that 
he hath been raised on the third day according to 
the Scriptures; and that he appeared to Cephas-; 
then to the Twelve ; then he appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep ; then 
he appeared to James ; then to all the Apostles." 
Here is a careful enumeration of appearances, and 
the beginning of them is carefully dated on the 
third day after the crucifixion and burial. Two eye- 
witnesses are expressly named, for an obvious reason. 
St. Paul writes elsewhere that three years after his 
conversion he made the acquaintance of Cephas and 
James, but of no other apostles. They were un- 
doubtedly his informants, and he names them, as 
having seen the risen Lord singly and separately; 
but they told him also of appearances to others, and 
to a great company of disciples at once. He had 
afterwards made the acquaintance of other apostles, 
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and of the brethren generally in Judaea; it is im- 
possible to doubt that he had verified the statements ; 
he had probably conversed with many of the five 
hundred, or he would not so confidently affirm that 
the greater part of them still survived. Thus St. 
Paul relies on the authority of contemporary and 
living witnesses. His method is eminently historical. 
Moreover, there is this to be considered. He was 
writing to men who were disposed to be sceptical on 
the subject of the resurrection in general, and some 
of whom were disposed to question his authority. 
He was bound, therefore, to be careful in establishing 
his facts. He was lightly regarded by some as being 
an imperfect apostle, because not an eyewitness of 
the Lord's actual ministry. If he were inaccurate, 
if his record differed in the least from that of the 
other apostles, there were hostile critics ready to 
pounce on the discrepancy. He kept, therefore, 
on the surest ground. We know that other stories 
of appearances of the risen Lord were current, and - 
St. Paul had probably heard them ; but, if so, he 
would not include them in his record of the tradition 
that he had received. He records certain appear- 
ances, certain phenomena, reported on trustworthy 
evidence. Where shall we find any historical fact 
better attested ? 

But St. Paul adds something of his own. " Last 
of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared 
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to me also." Here we have his own uncorroborated 
testimony. Our acceptance of it will depend on our 
coniidence in his veracity and his freedom from self- 
deception or hallucination. He spoke with entire 
confidence himself; he grounded his apostolate 
partly on this appearance ; " Am I not an apostle ? 
Have I not seen Jesus our Lord ? " He does not give 
particulars of the appearance in any of his writings. 
It is probable that he did so habitually in speech. In 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in one of those sections 
of the book which bear evident marks of being 
written by one of his companions, he is reported as 
declaring publicly at Jerusalem that he had seen the 
Lord in a trance as he was praying in the Temple ; 
but I would rather put that aside as secondary 
evidence. He is certainly not referring to the 
heavenly vision which he told the Corinthians he 
had enjoyed, whether in the body or out of the body 
he could not tell, some fourteen years previously; 
for that would not be a vision of the same kind 
which he reports of the Twelve, or rather the Eleven, 
and of the five hundred, and it is essential to his 
argument that his sight of the risen Lord was of the 
same kind as theirs. It is true that he marks k by 
one unexplained difference ; the Lord appeared to 
him " as unto one born out of due time." Why he 
compared himself to an abortive birth is not clear. 
He connects the comparison with the fact that the 
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appearance to him was the last recorded, but in this 
connection it is not obviously appropriate. He con- 
nects it with his unworthiness to be called an apostle 
because of his previous hostility ; but if this should 
imply that he was an imperfectly developed apostle 
it would be in conflict with his most emphatic asser- 
tions. The only thing certain is that he marks the 
appearance to him as differing in some striking 
respect from the rest, though it was, as the argu- 
ment requires, of the same kind. 

You will observe that St. Paul says nothing about 
the grave, except as barely mentioning the burial. 
He does not in so many words say that the body of 
Christ left the sepulchre ; he says nothing about the 
open and empty tomb which is so prominent in 
other accounts of the resurrection. He says nothing, 
moreover, about the appearances of the risen Lord, 
except the bare fact that he was seen. We must 
not assume that St. Paul was ignorant of other 
accounts, or that he considered them false. The only 
thing certain is that he considered them, if true, un- 
necessary or useless for his argument. He set out 
the evidence of the resurrection purely for the 
purpose of this argument. Can we find anything in 
the argument which will throw light on the meaning 
of the evidence ? 

We must carefully distinguish St. Paul's inferential 
speculations on the resurrection from his testimony 
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to observed facts, but we may use the inferences to 
explain the observation. He argues from the resur- 
rection of the Lord to our future resurrection, which 
he conceives to be of the same kind. And how does 
he conceive it ? He says that the dead will be raised 
with a body. But bodies are of various kinds ; and 
the risen body need not correspond more closely to 
the buried body than a living plant answers to the 
seed from which it has sprung. He alleges four 
positive diiferences. The body that died and was 
buried is corruptible, dishonoured, weak ; it is raised 
incorruptible, glorious, powerful : it was buried an 
animal body; it is raised a spiritual body. To 
inquire into the meaning of these terms would be to 
examine the whole range of St. Paul's physiology 
and psychology. That is needless for our present 
purpose. It is sufficient to observe that the body of 
the resurrection is supposed to be extraordinarily 
changed from what it was. It is not an altogether 
new body, for the change corresponds to what St. 
Paul expects to take place in the living at the last 
trump. " The trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality." Writing to 
the Thessalonians, some months earlier, he had 
described the same change in other words : " The 
dead in Christ shall rise first : then we which are 
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alive, that are left, shall together with them be 
caught up in the clouds*, to meet the Lord in the air." 
Much later, when writing to the Philippians towards 
the end of his life, he used yet another expression : 
" We wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that 
it may be conformed to the body of his glory." 
Here is an echo of the words : " It is sown in dis- 
honour, it is raised in glory." The unvarying asser- 
tion • is that the body, without losing its proper 
identity, will undergo a marvellous change. 

Another expression calls for attention. "Flesh 
and blood," says St. Paul, " cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God ; neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption." The meaning of this might be more 
certainly ascertained if St. Paul were perfectly con- 
sistent in his use of the word flesh. But he is not. 
" Flesh and blood " cannot stand here, as it does 
elsewhere, for human nature. It stands parallel to 
corruption ; that is to say, it indicates a condition of 
things which cannot survive in the new order. But 
he says immediately afterwards, "This corruptible 
must put on incorruption." That which was in the 
state of corruption must, without losing its identity, 
pass into the state of incorruption. Therefore also 
that which was in the state of flesh and blood must 
pass into a state more conformable to the kingdom 
of God. He does not say that that which is flesh 
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and blood must be left behind ; else it will follow 
that what is corruptible also must be left behind. 
That which is corruptible abides, putting on in- 
corruption : that which is flesh and blood abides, 
putting on a new condition. 

How then do these speculations bear on St. Paul's 
witness to the observed fact ? They show what he 
gathered to be the condition of the risen Lord whom 
he, like Peter and James and the five hundred 
brethren, had seen. It was a body that he saw ; not 
a corruptible body, but an incorruptible ; not an 
animal body, but a spiritual ; not an ordinary body of 
flesh and blood, but something more glorious. Yet 
it was the body of Jesus, and recognizable, though 
marvellously changed. A minute examination of 
the supposed changes will not help us, for St Paul's 
physiology is not ours, nor yet his psychology. What 
is of abiding importance is the fact that the body of 
Jesus, which had been slain and buried, was seen 
living in a new and perhaps inexplicable condition. 
That is what St. Paul testifies. 

Let us now turn to other witnesses. With one 
possible exception, to which I will come presently, 
there is none to compare with St. Paul in point of 
directness at first hand. There is a mass of floating 
traditions, of personal memories. But these were 
collected and recorded, we know not when or by 
whom. Let it be granted that the Gospel according 
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to St. Mark contains the personal memories of St. 
Peter ; still it does not come from his own hand, and 
the loss of its original conclusion has cost us almost 
the whole of his witness to the resurrection. Let it 
be granted that our third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles are from the hand of St. Luke, the com- 
panion of St. Paul ; still his collection of memories 
and traditions will not compare as evidence with St. 
Paul's own testimony. Again there are considerable 
discrepancies in the recorded memories. That is not 
at all surprising. Here are several persons engaged 
in certain amazing transactions ; they are excited ; 
they are alternating between the extremes of grief 
and hope ; they store up in memory what they have 
seen and heard. Years afterwards their stories are 
written down. It would be surprising indeed if there 
were no discrepancies. If they agreed in every 
detail, we should suspect collusion ; we should say 
that here was a made-up story. The discrepancies 
go to prove the faithfulness of the records. But 
they do inevitably diminish the historical value of 
the evidence for the various details. No one can say 
that there is good and conclusive evidence for the 
sequence of events on and after the day of the 
resurrection. It is impossible, that is to say, to 
construct a complete historical narrative. The 
witnesses contradict each other. But when witnesses 
so contradicting each other, and demonstrating their 
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honesty by their very contradictions, agree entirely 
on one clear and simple issue of fact, their evidence 
becomes valuable. Now all the witnesses agree in 
this, that early in the morning of the third day the 
grave in which the dead body of Jesus had been laid 
was found open and empty. Where was the Body? 
It had mysteriously disappeared. 

Only two accounts of the removal of the body are 
known to have been current. A story was put about 
by hostile Jews that it was secretly removed by dis- 
ciples. This story was current, as we know, when 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew was written : 
it is mentioned as matter of common notoriety by 
St. Justin Martyr in his controversy with Trypho 
the Jew ; it is extant in certain rabbinical writings. 
The other account is found in the book known as the 
Gospel according to Peter. It purports to be a de- 
scription of what was seen by the soldiers guarding 
the sepulchre. Two men were seen descending 
from heaven with great light, at whose approach the 
stone rolled itself away, and they entered the tomb ; 
thence they returned leading a third man, a cross 
following. Their heads reached unto heaven, but 
the head of the third man overtopped the heavens. 
This narrative is interesting chiefly as showing how 
the Christian imagination could run riot. Nothing 
is known of the date or source of the book. It was 
read as genuine in some parts of the Church in the 
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second century ; Justin Martyr may have known it ; 
it may be of the first century. But observe how this 
fantastic story of the resurrection contrasts with the 
traditions generally current among Christians, which 
are gathered up in the canonical Gospels. There are 
some strange stories indeed in the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, but no one pretends to have witnessed 
the actual resurrection ; no one attempts to account 
for the disappearance of the body. The grave is 
found open and empty : that is all. Afterwards come 
the appearances of the risen Lord to various dis- 
ciples. I think the story of the open empty sepulchre 
deserves to rank among the best authenticated facts 
of history. It does not depend exclusively on Chris- 
tian evidence. The Jewish story of the stolen body, 
taken for what it is worth, shows that among the 
enemies of Christianity also there was a record that 
could not be denied of the grave found open and 
empty, of the body mysteriously gone. 

One piece of evidence seems to me more immediate 
than the rest. It is the story told in the fourth Gospel 
of the visit of Peter and John to the sepulchre. I do 
not touch the question of the authorship of the Gos- 
pel ; I say only that in this brief passage there seem 
to be unmistakable marks of a narrative told by an 
eyewitness. The minuteness which describes John 
as stooping down and looking in and seeing the 
linen cloths lying, while Peter afterwards enters and 
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examines the cloths — no other word does justice to the 
distinction marked in the original — this minuteness 
is compatible with the strange theory, propounded 
by one whom I resppct very highly, that the whole 
story is conscious allegory. It is quite another matter 
when you read the description of the way in which 
the cloths were lying. This description has baffled 
all commentators. Yet it is most particular and 
minute. Now a man who has seen certain things 
which have indelibly impressed themselves on his 
memory, so that when he recalls them they are as 
present to his vision, may quite naturally describe 
them in terms which no one but himself can under- 
stand. His mental vision explains all to him. But 
a man who writes a fictitious description formulates 
the scene first in thought and word, and will not 
arrive at this sort of obscurity. I cannot read the 
story told in the fourth Gospel as anything but the 
narrative of an eyewitness.^ 

Be that as it may, the record of the empty sepulchre 
stands firm. That is not, of course, a record of the 
resurrection. It merely records a fact so far un- 
explained. The evidence of the resurrection is found 
in the subsequent appearances of the risen Lord. 
But observe how perfectly the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the buried body, which St. Paul does not 
mention, squares with his conception of what had 
' See note B. 
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taken place. He understands the resurrection to 
mean a great change in the mode of corporal exist- 
ence. The unexplained disappearance of the dead 
body from the tomb, and its subsequent appearance 
under new and astonishing conditions, account pre- 
cisely for the trend of his speculations ; the buried 
body of humiliation, sown in dishonour, was changed 
into a body of glory, subject no longer to the condi- 
tions of flesh and blood. 

For observe that none of the witnesses describe the 
risen Lord as returning to the ordinary conditions of 
human life. A pious imagination, left to itself, would 
probably have so conceived things : the resurrection 
of Christ would have been pictured as corresponding 
to the revival of Lazarus. There is nothing of this 
in the records. They vary ; they seem in places to 
contain the memories of men struggling ineffectually 
to describe an elusive fact ; but with whatever varia- 
tions, they agree in presenting experiences new and 
inexplicable. One and the same brief narrative carries 
the phenomena from the extreme of spiritual to the 
extreme of material interpretation. The appearances 
and the disappearances of the risen Lord, the veiling 
and the recognition of his identity, are alike foreign 
to ordinary modes of experience. The opening words 
of the Acts of the Apostles, taken by themselves, 
would suggest a period of familiar intercourse with 
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the disciples, such as had been in the past ; they must 
be read in connection with what the same writer says 
in the last chapter of his former treatise, and there 
he brings out with many a suggestive touch the 
abnormal nature of the appearances. 

The limited period of forty da:ys, during which 
the Lord " showed himself alive after his passion by 
many proofs," has been set in contrast with St. Paul's 
affirmation that he had seen the risen Christ, ap- 
parently after the same fashion as the other apostles. 
But you create the inconsistency by supposing the 
intercourse of the forty days to be normal, the life 
of the risen Lord during that period to be spent in 
the condition of flesh and blood, and the visible ascen- 
sion which closed the period to be a translation to 
glory. The narrative, taken as a whole, does not 
suggest this. It says in effect only that the last 
recorded appearance took place forty days after the 
resurrection. And it is not improbable that St. Paul's 
strange words about the abortive birth refer in part 
to the particularity of the Lord's appearance to him 
long after such appearances- to others had ceased. 
We might conjecture that the mention of the forty 
days and of the Ascension was intended to preclude 
all further appearances, if it were not for the writer's 
obvious dependence on St. Paul. He cannot have 
been ignorant of St. Paul's claim to have seen the 
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Lord as an apostle ; he describes two such appear- 
ances, using on one occasion the same word that he 
employs for the appearances to the eleven.^ He 
cannot mean that the Lord was seen no more after 
the forty days. 

In sum, I put it to you that we have good histori- 
cal evidence for these facts : that the dead body of 
Jesus was laid in the sepulchre ; that on the morning 
of the third day the sepulchre was found open and 
empty, the dead body having inexplicably dis- 
appeared ; that afterwards on various occasions 
many disciples saw the Lord, alive in the body, but 
living in a state of corporal existence altogether new 
and strange. That is the historic fact of the Resur- 
rection. But I ask you to observe that, so far, we 
have nothing of any religious value, nothing to affect 
the lives and consciences of men. We have so far 
only an extraordinary event; and extraordinary 
events are continually occurring, nor do we allow 
them to affect our spiritual convictions. The religious 
value of the Resurrection lies, not in the mere event, 
but in the significance of the event. We may read 
in his own vehement words what it meant for St. Paul. 
He believed the fact, for which he had evidence ; it 
was more important that he believed himself to be 
risen with Christ, and able to seek those things that 

' Acts i. 3, 6-!rTay6fievos ; ix, 17, d<pBels. Cf. I Cor. xv. 5 ^«??., Cl«t>9ri, 
I 
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are above. It is possible to accept the fact without 
grasping its significance ; to believe in the event on 
the testimony of St, Paul, and there to rest. To 
enter upon his understanding of it is to pass from 
history to religion, from the historic fact to the object 
of faith. 



VIII 
THE RESURRECTION 

II. THE OBJECT OF FAITH 

" '' I ^HAT I may know him and the power of his 
A resurrection." Such was the aspiration of 
St. Paul when he was drawing near to the end of his 
course. For nearly thirty years he had been pro- 
claiming the fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; 
it was not of this fact that he desired fuller assurance. 
The fact was established, to his mind, by irrefragable 
evidence ; he desired a fuller apprehension of its 
meaning. Its meaning was to be sought partly in 
reference to the Person of the risen Lord, who was 
" declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of 
the dead." St. Paul desired to know him ; and to 
know him in his new life, not merely as he was in 
his humiliation : " Even though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no 
more." In the second place, the meaning of the 
resurrection was to be sought in the believer himself: 
" If by any means I may attain unto the resurrection 
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from the dead." He would know the power of the 
resurrection. And this power would be recognized 
In the production of " the righteousness which is of 
God by faith " ; he would walk in newness of life ; 
for " if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature : 
the old things are passed away; behold, they are 
become new." 

I bring together here words written by St. Paul 
on two occasions separated by a long interval. They 
show the continuity of his thought : what he aspired 
after at the beginning he was still desiring at the 
end — a perfect understanding of the mystery of the 
Resurrection, which he would probably attain only 
when he had himself passed through death. There 
is a knowledge, therefore, transcending the mere fact, 
and the method of this knowledge is the method 
of faith. 

I speak of the method of faith. You know how 
variously faith is described in the books of the New 
Testament ; indeed, in the writings of St. Paul 
himself. Variety there is, but behind all is one 
radical idea : Faith is a persuasion, an intense con- 
viction that certain things are true. It is sometimes 
loosely described as if it were an additional sense, an 
immediate perception of truth as truth ; and St. Paul 
is supposed to mean this when he says that faith is 
the gift of God. It is hard to find any ground for 
this big assumption, and it is not even remotely 
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suggested by the famous definition given in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is probably a faithful 
summary of St. Paul's habitual teaching : " Faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen.'' This indicates an effect wrought 
by some unnamed cause on the human understand- 
ing. One kind of reasoning produces the complete 
certitude of the abstract sciences, another results 
in the demonstrations of history, another in the 
practical certainties of daily life ; so also there is 
a method of reasoning which generates an intense 
conviction of spiritual truths. This intense con- 
viction is Faith, which is therefore not a special 
faculty, but a special condition of mind. Faith and 
science are properly put in contradistinction : they 
are two distinct conditions of mind attained by two 
distinct methods. They are as distinct as either of 
them is from aesthetic taste. The convictions of 
taste are real ; the method by which they are 
achieved is extremely subtle, though it does not 
altogether defy analysis ; different persons vary very 
greatly in their capacity for using it. The con- 
victions of science are real ; the method by which 
they are reached is subtle ; the acutest intellects of 
the world have for centuries been analysing it into 
elaborate systems of logic, and we think, at all 
events, that we understand its working fairly well. 
The convictions of faith are real; the method by 
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which they are attained is superlatively subtle; it 
defies, and probably will always defy, the analysis 
which men like Pascal and Newman, and only such 
men, have attempted. The fact that we cannot 
analyse the method of faith does not make the 
method unsure or its results unreal. There was 
science before there was logic, and many scientific 
men do good work without knowing anything about 
their method. There was exquisite art before anyone 
studied the principles of aesthetics. There is faith, 
real and intense, in those who know nothing about 
the mental procedure by which it is approached. 

What then is faith in the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ ? It is an intense conviction of the spiritual 
truths which the fact of the resurrection signifies. 
If you ask me how we know that these truths are 
true, I can only answer that the conviction of their 
truth is reached by the method of faith. That is as 
complete a statement as if I were to say that the 
truths of the higher mathematics are shown to be 
true by the method of analytical geometry. You 
cannot demonstrate these truths to me if I am 
ignorant of elementary mathematics. Neither can 
I demonstrate spiritual truths to you if you have 
not the elements of faith. There is this difference 
between the two cases, that the spiritual truths 
apprehended by faith are few and simple, whereas 
the truths of mathematics are complicated in the 
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extreme; but spiritual truths, simple though they 
be, are a blank to minds that have not faith ; if 
pressed on such minds they are rejected as nonsense, 
just as the language of the differential calculus seems 
to the ignorant vulgar mere gibberish. The preach- 
ing of the Cross was to the Greeks foolishness ; to 
them that believed, it was the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. And so it is to this day. 

But there is a complication. The spiritual truths 
on which our Christian faith lays hold are not truths 
of purely abstract divinity. They are not like the 
speculations of some Eastern religions and of some 
Western philosophies. They are essentially con- 
nected with an historic person. They are spiritual 
truths which are not so much revealed by Jesus Christ 
as wrapt up in his being, and revealed in him. Our 
faith is concerned with what he was and is, with what 
he did and is doing. In particular it is concerned 
with his death and resurrection. I have been speaking 
about the historical basis of faith, the facts histori- 
cally demonstrated on which we work by faith, and 
from which we pass onward by faith. Faith and 
historical science, therefore, have not absolutely 
separate spheres. They have different methods, 
which ought to be kept clearly distinct; they have 
different ends which must not be confused. But they 
have a certain amount of common material. On the 
same material a man may work at one time by his- 
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torical science, at another time by faith ; and he can 
hardly be too careful to keep the two procedures 
distinct ; but if he thinks that he can shut them up 
in separate compartments of his mind, he is exag- 
gerating the difference, and is preparing for himself 
disaster. His mistake is akin to that of thinking 
that faith and science are two separate faculties. They 
are operations not only of the same personality but 
of the same mind. They are distinct exercises of the 
same understanding, and cannot contradict each 
other without falsehood. A man cannot truthfully at 
once affirm by faith and deny by science the same 
thing in the same sense. But he may as freely affirm 
by faith a thing for which he can find no historical 
proof, as he may affirm by science a thing of 
which faith has no cognizance. He may even affirm 
by faith a thing which seems to be disproved by his- 
tory. He can do this truthfully if the conviction 
which comes by faith is strong enough to overwhelm 
the contrary persuasion which rests on historical 
reasoning. He is really convinced one way or the 
other, and he should speak according to his conviction. 
But if he exercise himself in both methods about the 
same matter, there may very well be a superficial 
appearance of contradiction. Considering the Resur- 
rection as a man of science, he may say with perfect 
candour that there is no evidence for it, or that 
the evidence points to the negative ; and at the same 
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time, as a man of faith, he may affirm the Resurrec- 
tion with passionate conviction. I do not say that 
such a position is satisfactory. I should myself 
think it a very unpleasant position. I say only that 
it is a tenable position. Certitude of faith may co- 
incide with the extreme of scientific scepticism. 

But someone may ask how we can affirm by faith 
an historical or phenomenal fact. Faith has to do 
with spiritual realities, not with material phenomena ; 
it is concerned with the significance of the resurrec- 
tion, not with the bare event. That contention is 
intelligible. If it were true, one of two consequences 
would follow. Faith in the resurrection would either 
be a possibility only for those who were scientifically 
acquainted with the event, or would be independent 
of the event and concerned with a purely abstract 
idea. Both conclusions are opposed to the facts 
of Christian experience. The phenomena of the 
resurrection have from the beginning been affirmed 
on evidence ; but they have also been affirmed by 
faith. Yet faith is not here departing from its proper 
contact with spiritual things. Faith does not directly 
affirm the phenomena : it affirms on spiritual grounds 
the sufficiency of the evidence. From this point of 
view the evidence is the abiding tradition of the 
Christian community, and there is by faith a con- 
viction that this tradition cannot go seriously astray* 
It is the kind of conviction which St. Augustine 
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described in his well-known words to a Manichaean 
adversary : " I should not believe the Gospel, were I 
not moved thereto by the authority of the Catholic 
Church." The objective truth of the resurrection is 
received on trust, and to receive a thing on trust 
is part of the method of faith. It is obvious that 
most historic or other scientific truths are received 
on trust by the mass of men : few can verify them for 
themselves. The truth of the resurrection is received 
on the strength of a spiritual conviction that God 
will not allow the Church to go astray on such a 
matter. It is thus received by faith. In no other 
sense do we affirm in the Creed our belief in the 
Resurrection. A man might indeed affirm that 
article of the Creed purely on the ground of histori- 
cal evidence ; but that is not the ordinary sense of 
the Creed, for the Creed is not intended only for his- 
torical experts. If it be said that we accept it on 
" most certain warrants of Holy Scripture," there is 
only another step of the same kind interposed ; for 
Holy Scripture, equally with the Creed, is received by 
an act of faith. 

So the Resurrection, regarded as an assemblage of 
phenomena, is really, though indirectly, an object of 
faith. And the act of faith apprehending it is already 
a religious act, as the mere historical apprehension 
of it would not be. " If," says St. Paul, " thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
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believe in thy heart that God raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved." But why ? Because there 
is already a movement towards righteousness : " For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness : and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 
For the scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.'' That is to say, he who 
thus believes the fact is in the way to know the Lord 
himself and the power of his resurrection. 

" Death is swallowed up in victory." That is how 
St. Paul asserts the power of the resurrection. The 
victory is won by and for man. " But each in his 
own order : Christ the first-fruits ; then they that are 
Christ's, at his coming." This victory over death is 
the spiritual significance of the resurrection. Death 
is hateful. There is abundant sophistry that tries to 
disguise the fact, but the truth of human nature cries 
aloud in answer. " I shall not die, but live," is the 
cry of hope that surges up even through despair. 
But death lies in wait. Think of the noble activities 
of human life ; its joys, its sorrows moulding charac- 
ter, its patient labours for an end distant but still in 
view ; the slow ripening of wisdom, the accumulation 
of experience ; and then — 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 

Think of the wasted energy. Think of an Acton, 
storing his memory with vast reading — all to perish 
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utterly, as when a rich treasure-ship founders at sea. 
Think, with yet greater pity, of one who has made 
no name by which he may be remembered — the 
common lot; who has toiled through life without 
honour or reward, striving only to fit himself for his 
place in the world — and the end, to lie down and be 
forgotten, his place knowing him no more. The song 
of Hezekiah throbs with this pain. 

I said. In the noontide of my days I shall go into the gates of 
the grave : 

I am deprived of the residue of my years. 

I said, I shall not see the Lord, even the Lord in the land of the 
living : 

I shall behold man no more with the inhabitants of the world. 

Mine age is removed, and is carried away from me as a shep- 
herd's tent : 

I have rolled up like a weaver my life : he will cut me off from 
the loom : 

From day even to night wilt thou make an end of me. 

Then comes the relief, the promise of a brief spell 
of years yet to be allowed. 

I shall go as in solemn procession all my years because of the 

bitterness of my soul. 
O Lord, by these things men live : 
And wholly therein is the life of my spirit : 
Wherefore recover thou me, and make me to live. 

For the grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee : 
They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 
The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day ; 
The father to the children shall make known thy truth. 
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All this rejoicing over a short reprieve ; and then 
once more the inevitable, the abhorred shears ! Is not 
human life a tragedy ? Is it any wonder that some, 
breaking down under the strain, try to turn it to 
comedy: "Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die"? 

I have said that sophistries abound by which the 
hatefulness of death is disguised. It is perfectly true 
that in some circumstances death is to be chosen 
rather than life, and we hold a death, so chosen, in 
the highest honour. But why ? Not because death 
itself is ever a desirable thing, but just because of 
its hatefulness, which makes the act of choosing 
it heroic. We honour a man, not because he em- 
braces death, but because he gives up for a good 
cause his life, his most treasured possession. Others 
will choose death, or at least welcome it, not from 
heroism, but from cowardice or weariness. Is death 
therefore desirable ? Take the most favourable case : 
a man worn out with honourable service is glad to 
lie down and be at rest. But why? It is because 
his powers are decaying ; and that decay itself is 
creeping death. It is only because he is dying that 
he will be glad to have done with it. To say that 
a swift death is [better than a lingering death is not 
to prove that death is good. The most powerful 
plea for death that ever was written is found in 
Swift's appalling description of the people discovered 
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by Gulliver in his travels, who could not die. But 
what is the peculiar horror of their fate ? It is that 
they are doomed to see all their friends die, and to 
be left in loneliness without end. It is the prevalence 
of death that makes this imagined immortality an 
intolerable horror. 

Because death is the common lot, it would be no 
advantage to be specially exempt. Because it is 
inevitable we accustom ourselves to it, and make the 
best of it. But we do not deceive ourselves, and the 
truth will out. Death is the spoiling of the world. 
The connection of sin and death is no piece of theo- 
logical jugglery. They are the two wreckages of 
human life, the ruin of God's work. And resurrec- 
tion is the building up of what was ruined. You 
cannot know the power of the Resurrection, unless 
you realize the hatefulness of death. 

The Resurrection is apprehended by faith as victory 
over death. It does not merely show that death has 
no power to destroy man utterly. It does not signify 
only the immortality of the soul. That is no con- 
quest of death. The immortal soul is not the living 
man, and whatever activities are possible in the dis- 
embodied state are not activities of the whole man. 
Jesus Christ has risen from the dead in the fulness of 
his humanity. That we may have no doubt on that 
score, his body, torn and bruised in the humiliation of 
the cross, was transmuted into a body of glory. The 
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faith of the resurrection extends to this fact, and the 
hope of the resurrection extends to the redemption 
of our bodies ; they shall be fashioned anew and 
made conformable to his glorious body. Would you 
see why this should be an object of spiritual faith ? 
Then consider to what men have been led by a false 
spirituality, teaching contempt for the body. If, on 
the one hand, it has induced an extravagant austerity, 
a mockery of Christian asceticism, an attempt to 
trample on the body as a mere encumbrance of the 
soul, it has, on the other hand, opened a way to utter 
licentiousness, the abandonment of the body, as an 
accursed worthless thing, to its own lusts : the 
doctrine has been expressly taught that no material 
degradation of the body, however swinish, can defile 
the pure immortal spirit. In either case, the one 
hope of redemption is to escape from the body, 
leaving it to perish in its own corruption. The faith 
of the resurrection will save you from that. Perhaps 
you do not need salvation from anything so extreme. 
But you do need an assurance that you are capable 
of holiness in your whole nature, soul and body. 
You find that assurance when you know Jesus Christ 
himself, as he now is, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion. You are conscious of him reigning, whole and 
perfect man, triumphant over all the weaknesses of 
our common nature ; triumphant over the last weak- 
ness of death ; triumphant also over all the petty 
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weaknesses that you know so well. You find here 
the correction of sloth and slackness. You know that 
your labour is not in vain, that you are storing up 
fruit — not to be dispersed into nothingness just as it 
comes to its ripest, but for unending use. You know 
that bodily discipline is not a waste of energy, a 
weary attempt to train an organ that will perish in 
the using, but a storage of energy that will go to 
your fashioning anew after the image of the risen 
Christ. There is no part of your life that is out of 
relation to your faith. 

"With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness." By faith you apprehend the Resurrection as 
a victory over sin, as well as over death. We see 
Jesus, the Son of Man, raised to a new condition of 
life, a condition in which sin has no place. He was 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh ; he came into 
contact with sin ; he was tempted as we are. But he 
passed away from this. " The death that he died, 
he died unto sin once ; but the life that he liveth, he 
liveth unto God." And you take this new life, not 
only as a guarantee that you shall one day overcome 
death, but also as a present assurance of a power to 
overcome sin. You are already associated with this 
risen Lord. You have a mystical association with 
him, which you are to make also a real association. 
You have been buried with him through baptism 
unto death, that like as he was raised from the dead 
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through the glory of the Father, so you also may 
walk in newness of life. You are to reckon your- 
selves dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus. No part of your life is out of relation to your 
faith. You are to be sanctified, body and soul, by 
association with the living Lord. Therefore, says 
St. Paul, let not sin reign in your mortal bodies. 
They are mortal, they must die ; but they shall live 
again, and already they anticipate the power of an 
endless life. 

Thus the Resurrection, as apprehended by faith, 
has an ethical value. Without this it would have no 
bearing on religion : it would be merely a stupendous 
event. Even if it were regarded as an earnest of our 
future immortality, that alone would not give it a 
religious value ; for immortality has no necessary 
connection with religion. Faith is not credulity, an 
appetite for marvels. It lays hold on no unrelated 
marvel ; it lays hold on spiritual realities, relations of 
man, a spiritual being, to God the Father of spirits. 
Those relations are essentially moral relations ; for 
God is holy, and holiness is that without which no 
man shall see God. The Resurrection is a proper 
object of faith because it is the acknowledgment of 
such relations in the person of Jesus Christ, and the 
earnest of their continuance in ourselves. Even the 
phenomenal fact is a proper object of faith as the 
necessary preamble to all that it signifies. It is an 
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historic fact ; I can prove it by historical evidence. 
Well and good ; I welcome the proof. It is more 
important that I receive the fact as an integral part 
of that body of doctrine which with the heart I 
believe unto righteousness. 



IX 
THE ASCENSION 

WE may regard the Ascension of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, if we will, in a purely moral 
aspect. Doing so, we may find a perfect expression 
of our thought in the collect for the festival ; we 
pray that as he ascended into the heavens, so we may 
also in heart and mind thither ascend and with him 
continually dwell. There are some perhaps who will 
wish to stop here, refusing to add a single detail of 
thought. We may, again, regard the Ascension in 
a purely theological aspect, considering it and placing 
it as an act in the great work of redemption. We 
may think of it as the triumph of the Son of Man, 
the elevation of our human nature in him to the 
throne of Godhead ; or we may turn our thoughts 
to the mystery of priesthood and see here the cul- 
mination of atonement, the reception of the cleansed 
and perfected creature into the intimate life of the 
Creator, Here too the mind may rest satisfied, 
feeding on its own thoughts. Yet even to those who 
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are content with these conceptions there must come 
at times, one would suppose, the question whether 
they rest on a sure basis of fact. Is it a fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth ascended into heaven? If we 
assert this as fact, what do we mean by our state- 
ment ? And how is the fact related to these moral 
and theological corollaries ? 

It is possible to put away these questions. I have 
known a man express great admiration for the 
Ascension-day collect, and even say it with fervour, 
who regarded the record of the ascension as mythical. 
The doctrine of sacrifice and redemption, or of the 
exaltation of man, might interest one who believes 
the body of Jesus to have mouldered into unregarded 
dust. Comtism is possible, for it exists ; and this 
would not be harder. But will such an attitude 
satisfy you? Refinements of spiritual fancy are, 
after all, fanciful. Is the Christian religion nothing 
more? Or is it essentially a system resting on 
facts ? So it seemed to Mr. Myers. He apparently 
considered Christianity neither more true nor less 
true than any other product of Eastern thought ; but 
it differs from them, he says in the Epilogue to his 
Human Personality, in that it rests on a basis of 
observed facts. This witness is true ; or at least that 
is how we regard Christianity. Christianity is not 
a simple record of facts, nor is Christian faith identi- 
cal with historic certainty ; but faith does lay hold 
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of truths which are revealed in part through facts, 
observed and recorded. 

What, then, is the record? We may note first 
the brief statement in the appendix to St. Mark's 
Gospel : — 

So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto 
them, was received up into heaven, and sat down at 
the right hand of God. 

This will not carry us far. It is too vague ; it is 
not a narrative or a description of an event, but 
a sort of summary of results. It represents, not the 
basis of fact, but the superstructure of faith. 

Turn now to the record which goes by the name of 
St. Luke. We must read the third Gospel and the 
Acts of the Apostles as a continuous work. The 
writer artistically ends the first book with a brief 
statement which he expands on the opening page of 
the second book. If we compare the conclusion 
of the Acts we shall have little doubt that he in- 
tended to write — perhaps did actually write — a third 
book, which would open with a detailed account of 
St. Paul's two years in Rome. So we understand 
his method. Here then is the brief statement in the 
Gospel : — 

He led them out until they were over against 
Bethany: and he lifted up his hands, and blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while he blessed them, 
he parted from them, and was carried up into heaven. 
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If you will look in the margin of the Revised Version 
you will see that some ancient authorities omit these 
concluding words, " and was carried up into heaven." 
The best critics incline to the opinion that they were 
not in the earliest copies of the book. In that case 
the Gospel, as it left the hand of its author, ended, 
like the first and fourth Gospels, without any state- 
ment about the ascension. Of the original conclusion 
of St. Mark we know nothing. It is possible that 
a sort of convention forbade the introduction of this 
theme into a narrative of the doings and teachings 
of Jesus Christ. The resurrection is the culminating 
point. Allusions to the ascension are not lacking 
in the fourth Gospel ; yet the evangelist ends his 
narrative, whether we look at the conclusion of 
the twentieth chapter or at that of the twenty-first, 
without saying what ultimately became of the risen 
Lord. There is, so far, nothing to show whether his 
appearances came to a definite close, or whether, after 
the last recorded, the disciples were left still in ex- 
pectation of further intercourse. Yet no one doubts 
that when these last chapters were written the fact 
of the ascension was generally accepted, and it is 
freely alluded to in the Gospel. There must have 
been some reason for withholding a narrative of the 
event. It is, therefore, the less surprising that we 
find no mention of it, or a doubtful mention, in the 
other Gospels. 
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But in the opening chapter of his second book 
St. Luke describes the ascension in some detail. 
He dates it roughly at about forty days after the 
resurrection ; we are not bound to insist on the exact 
number. He gives the scene : it occurred on the 
mount called Olivet. If we are to read the con- 
cluding words of the Gospel as referring to the same 
occasion, it was where the road to Bethany crossed 
the ridge, just out of sight from Jerusalem. He gives 
the substance of a discourse immediately preceding, 
and with dramatic completeness the event follows 
immediately on the question of the disciples, " Lord, 
dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? " 
and the answer, " It is not for you to know times or 
seasons." Then — 

When he had said these things, as they were look- 
ing, he was taken up ; and a cloud received him out 
of their sight. 

There are three things to notice in this brief state- 
ment. In the first place, a definite manner of dis- 
appearance is described. Many appearances of the 
Lord after the resurrection are recorded, and it is 
obvious that they were passing appearances, but the 
manner of his coming and going is never described, 
save in the scene at Emmaus, where we are told 
that he "became invisible," and in this account of 
the ascension. In the next place, reading together 
the doubtful words from the Gospel and the certainly 
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authentic words from the Acts, we find the manner 
of his going on this occasion described quite de- 
finitely as a lifting-up from the earth, and that not 
sudden, for the beholders kept their eyes fixed on 
him as he went. Thirdly, a cloud received him, 
as at the Transfiguration. The writer certainly 
marked these points with care, for he adds the precise 
statement of the two men in white apparel — 

This Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld 
him going into heaven. 

In this narrative we have either a pure invention, 
or a pious belief of the first Christian generation 
crystallized in words, or an observed fact. Which 
is it? I think we may dismiss the hypothesis of 
invention. That similar stories were invented seems 
to be sufficiently proved by the apocryphal Gospels 
which survive, probably out of many that were 
written. But the steady rejection of those Gospels 
shows that the first Christian age was not un- 
critical, and did not lack either the will or the 
power to discriminate against fictitious narratives. 
Moreover there are abundant reasons for believing 
that the writer whom we know as St. Luke was 
the candid and careful historian which in the preface 
of his Gospel he claimed to be. I cannot go more 
fully into this ; I can only say confidently that he at 
least meant this narrative of the ascension to be 
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true to fact. Nor has he taken it over bodily from 
some unknown source ; the style and the wording 
are emphatically his own. But did he crystallize 
a vague tradition current among the faithful, or did 
he investigate and ascertain the actual facts ? There 
is nothing in the nature of things against the former 
supposition. However highly we may think of 
his character as historian, we should be doing 
violence to all sound principles of criticism if we 
supposed the details of the opening chapters of the 
Acts to have the same kind of historical value as 
the details recorded of the shipwreck at Malta. 
There is probably much in these chapters which is 
exactly what I have called a crystallization of 
tradition. We do not suppose the discourses to 
have been reported by a shorthand writer. The 
incidents of the day of Pentecost are recorded rather 
by way of impression and result than after the 
fashion of a detailed narrative. Is it so with the 
record of the ascension? 

I think not. If you read those crystallized 
traditions carefully you will be struck by the 
summariness of the narrative. Indications of time 
and place are, as a rule, vague, unless they are 
brought in as essential features of the story, as 
when Peter repudiated the charge of drunkenness 
on the ground that it was only the third hour of 
the day. You do not observe those little unconscious 
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touches which betray the evidence of an eyewitness. 
I am inclined to except the story of the lame man 
healed at the gate of the Temple, which seems to 
me full of such touches, as if the writer had heard 
the scene graphically described by one who was 
present — one is disposed to say, by the man himself. 
I think these signs of the eyewitness are visible 
also in the record of the ascension. The brevity 
of the account makes nothing against this ; an eye- 
witness is not bound to be long-winded ; indeed, if 
he is quite honest, he will tell what he saw in the 
fewest words, and no more. Compare the account 
at the end of St. Mark's Gospel. There you have 
the characteristic expression of a crystallized tra- 
dition ; summary, and looking rather to the result 
than to the action. St Luke's account does not 
look to the result. That is added in the comment 
of the two men in white apparel. The ascension 
itself is described exactly as it would appear to 
an eyewitness ; the vision is arrested by the cloud 
which receives the ascended Lord ; there is no 
upward leap of the imagination to the heavenly 
scene. I think we have an observed fact, recorded 
by a careful writer from the description of an eye- 
witness. 

But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that we have 
here the work of an artist in words who crystallizes 
with dramatic accuracy a tradition which came to 
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him only as common talk. Are we then removed 
from the region of observed fact? By no means. 
For the ascension is not an isolated fact. It follows 
in proper sequence upon others. We must here 
assume the great events of the Gospel, the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ and his appearances 
to his disciples after he was risen. These appear- 
ances came to a close. When and how ? What was 
become of the risen Master, who had been seen 
by Mary Magdalen, by the Eleven, by James, by 
above five hundred brethren at once ? The appear- 
ances were verified by witnesses ; they had ceased. 
Here were observed facts, even if there were only a 
vague tradition about the manner of the last appear- 
ance. The Lord being thus gone, the faithful were 
commonly convinced that he was now living in 
heaven. The narrative of St. Luke might be nothing 
else but a crystallization of this tradition, and yet 
would have its value as a record of fact. 

This becomes the clearer when we consider the 
significance of the ascension ; the significance alike 
of the general tradition and of the particular details 
recorded. We will consider this significance under 
three heads, physical, moral, and theological. 

Physically, what does the ascension mean? 
Observe that it cannot mean the same for us that 
it meant for the faithful of the first age. Our 
cosmography, our conception of the physical universe 
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and its constitution, is so different from theirs that 
we cannot relate phenomena in the same way. I 
suppose that what we know as the Ptolemaic cos- 
mography was more or less consciously accepted by 
all, at least so far as this, that the heavens were 
conceived as vast spheres enclosing one another and 
enclosing the earth at their centre, from which an 
upward movement through all the spheres would be 
constant to highest heaven. From this conception 
we derive our words of Ascension and Descent, just 
as from a conception more primitive we retain the 
language that speaks of the rising and setting sun. 
It is sometimes loosely supposed that this conception 
of the universe made the ascension intelligible, and 
apparently rational, as it cannot be for us. A belief 
in this, and much else, is therefore supposed to be 
lost with the loss of the old cosmography. But was 
the old conception of the event so easy, so intelligible 
and rational ? Let us put ourselves in the place of 
a believer of the first age ; let us try to realize the 
physical significance of the ascension for him. He 
imagines a human body, having gravity and normal 
dimensions, rising from the earth in upward flight to 
an immense distance, through sphere after sphere, 
to the height of heights. But where is this limit ? 
If he impose an artificial measure, is there no height 
beyond? If he give this contradiction the go-by, 
he has to suppose the human body, having gravity 
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and normal dimensions, located in one spot on the 
surface of an enormous sphere. Is this a simple, 
intelligible, rational, mental image? No, indeed. 
Men could hold it only by tacitly suppressing its 
difficulties. Dante mapped out the Ptolemaic cosmos 
with minute accuracy, but he could bring it within 
the compass of practical imagination only by ignoring 
the measures of distance. 

When we pass to our own conception of the 
universe, these difficulties disappear precisely because 
we have not a clear-cut mental image into which the 
observed facts have to be fitted. We no longer think 
of heaven as having a definite physical relation to 
the earth — a relation of distance and direction. We 
retain the old terms, just as we speak of the sunrise, 
but with a new physical significance. We no longer 
think of the ascension as an upward flight of ponder- 
able matter. Such a movement would have no 
meaning except in immediate relation to this small 
planet on which we live ; it would have no cosmic 
significance at all. There is language nearer to our 
thought in the words of the fourth Gospel about the 
time when the Lord " should depart out of this world 
unto the Father," but we must not read into those 
words our own physical understanding. 

Can we place the ascension physically in the order 
of things that we know ? To do this we must start 
from the resurrection. We see the body of Jesus 
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issuing from the sepulchre, with identity complete 
and yet physically changed, existing under new con- 
ditions, of which we have only the most imperfect 
apprehension. The evidence is sufficient for the fact, 
but wholly insufficient for any scientific explanation 
of the fact. Living under these new conditions the 
Body is seen for a time partaking in a measure of 
the common life of men spent under ordinary con- 
ditions — speaking, walking, eating, and drinking. 
After a short time the same living Pody appears 
to have passed into yet another state of existence, 
having no longer any direct physical relations with 
our ordinary experience. The Lord is said to have 
passed out of this world, to have ascended into 
heaven. These words can have no physical signifi- 
cance for us except as indicating a complete change 
of conditions, a change into a mode of existence 
whither we cannot follow by the exercise of our 
sensitive intelligence, and which, in our lack of 
material for comparison, we cannot even imagina- 
tively picture. We speak of the change in the 
language suggested by an older conception, because 
we can find no words that shall place us in closer 
touch with reality, and because the older words are 
consecrated by a thousand associations. 

I think you will see on consideration that the 
graphic touches of description given by the author of 
the Acts do not belong to the essence of the observed 
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fact. I believe them to be accurate. I believe that 
the disciples saw what he describes them as seeing ; 
but I understand the parting of the Lord to have 
been so visibly ordered merely for the purpose of 
impressing the fact upon their understandings. The 
uplifting from the earth, the reception into the cloud, 
were for the presentment of the fact to their eyes ; 
the essential fact itself was that departure of the 
Lord out of earthly conditions of life to which the 
Church of the first age bore witness, apart from all 
such details of presentment. 

Another consideration comes in here. Long after 
the Forty Days the Lord was seen by St. Paul, and 
that appearance is described by the Apostle in 
exactly the same terms as those to which James and 
Peter and the five hundred brethren testified. It 
seems quite certain that St. Paul understood it to be 
of the same kind, presented under the same con- 
ditions. But from this it will follow, if we read 
together the evidence of St. Paul and the narrative 
of the Acts, that the ascension at the end of the 
forty days did not effect a real change in the con- 
dition of the risen Lord. We must exclude the idea 
that he subsisted in a certain condition for some days 
after the resurrection, and was then translated into a 
further condition of glory. We shall not be able to 
distinguish the Ascension in point of time from the 
Resurrection. This will remove difficulties which 
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have been found in passages which speak of the two 
events in terms almost of simultaneity. It will also 
extinguish some questions, always puzzling and not 
always reverent, about the conditions of his bodily 
existence during the intervening time. We shall 
understand the forty days to be a period not of the 
Lord's existence, but of the Apostles' experience. 
The ascension as observed by them will not be a 
change for him, but a demonstration to them. The 
date will not be that of his reception into heaven, 
but of their recognition of the fact. 

I have spent much time over the physical signifi- 
cance of the Ascension — ^by far the least important 
part of my subject — because I would not seem to be 
shirking any difficulties. I pass on to speak briefly 
of its moral significance. It is expressed in the collect 
for the festival. We pray that as we believe our Lord 
Jesus Christ to have ascended into heaven so we may 
also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with him 
continually dwell. I think that we should the more 
easily grasp this moral significance after our rectifica- 
tion of the physical significance. The notion of a 
measurable ascent to a measurable heaven seems ham- 
pering in this connection. If rigidly followed, it in- 
volves the further notion that presence in heaven is 
absence by a measurable distance from earth, and that 
presence on earth is absence from heaven. Has not 
this notion left abundant traces in controversy ? And 
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is there not peril of unreality when men holding to this 
notion speak of the ascent of heart and mind ? Are 
they not likely to fall back into a mere languorous 
aspiration after the impossible ? It was always much 
more than this to the saints. But when St. Paul de- 
clared that our citizenship is in heaven, when the writer 
to the Hebrews proclaimed in ringing words, " Ye are 
come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem," was there not 
needed an effort to shake off the incunlbent sense of 
a vast distance to be traversed, or rather to be anni- 
hilated ? The religious sentiment could overpower 
the obstacles of sense ; but there were obstacles to be 
overpowered. 

Is it so with us? I think not. Our faith is less 
robust than that of the old saints ; but it has fewer 
difficulties to overcome. Heaven is nearer to us 
in this sense, that it does not seem to be withdrawn 
from us through long tracts of being. When we 
think of our blessed Lord passing finally out of 
the conditions of this mortal life, departing out of this 
world unto the Father, we have not to think of 
him as physically remote ; all measures of distance, 
great or small, are foreign to our thought ; we are 
freed from the hampering consciousness of them in 
the background. We have the less difficulty in 
reading together the Lord's assurance that his 
departure is for our good, and his promise, " Lo ! 

L 
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I am with you always." The ascent of heart and 
mind means for us all that it meant essentially for 
the old saints, and it is for us an uncomplicated moral 
idea. 

The Lord has passed away from the conditions of 
this mortal life. He was under those conditions ; he 
submitted to the uttermost. He passed from under 
them by death. He rose from the dead, and showed 
himself in those conditions, but not holden by them. 
Then, when he had sufficiently revealed this fact, he 
passed away from them altogether ; and that, not 
leaving behind as a useless encumbrance the Body 
which he took of Mary, but carrying it with him, 
whole Man, into the immensity of the life of God. 
This is the earnest of our redemption ; not merely 
of a remote redemption to be completed far hence 
in time and space, but of redemption, now begun, 
from present conditions of mortality. In heart and 
mind following him you are freed from the law of 
death ; freed from the obsession of sin ; freed from the 
fetters of habit ; free to enter upon your purchased 
inheritance. In a word, you have the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

And there is a theological significance of the 
Ascension. I think it is little affected by the en- 
largement of the physical significance, and therefore 
I shall say the less about it. St. Paul glances in 
many places at this theological significance, but we 
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find it most fully worked out in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The ascended Lord is said to make inter- 
cession or atonement for us, and the writer to the 
Hebrews develops this theme on the type of the 
annual atonement made by the high-priest under 
the Mosaic dispensation. Upon that annual atone- 
ment the whole ceremonial system of sacrifice 
depended. It was a yearly sanctification of the 
holy place, of the holy nation, and of the holy priest- 
hood. To the mysterious entrance of the high- 
priest into the holy of holies on that yearly occasion 
the ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ into heaven is 
exactly compared. There are two significant diiTer- 
ences. He entered in, not with the blood of slain 
beasts, but with his own blood. He entered in, not 
repeatedly year by year, but once for all, and that 
because the atonement was complete and needed no 
repetition. " Christ having come a high priest of the 
good things to come, through the greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is 
to say, not of this creation, nor yet through the 
blood of goats and calves, but through his own blood, 
entered in once for all into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption." 

There are few things harder than to grasp the 
essential idea of sacrifice. It is entangled with many 
associations, with some fantastic, with some terrible 
imaginings. It pervades the history of religion, now 
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rising to the highest spiritual conceptions, now sink- 
ing into abominable superstitions. We ponder over 
the ceremonial law of the Old Testament, wondering 
how much of it is divinely inspired, how much repre- 
sents human cravings after the unknown, which the 
patient love of God made use of in the education of 
his people. Of two things we are sure : that every- 
thing essential to sacrifice was done by Jesus Christ, 
and that at the heart of the essential idea of sacrifice 
lies the purpose, as St. Augustine said, of inhering in 
God. We may add this, that in sacrifice there must 
be, not absolutely, but in relation to fallen man, the 
element of death accepted and endured — the sur- 
render of life. Our blessed Lord departed out of this 
world, by way of death, unto the Father, laying down 
his life that he might take it again ; and so in respect 
of that human life, breaking away from the surround- 
ing conditions of sin and death, he inheres eternally 
in God. So his sacrifice is complete. And since he 
is the Son of Man — the typical man, the head and 
front of humanity — he endured death and entered into 
his glory, not for himself alone, but for every man, 
making intercession, atonement, for the whole race. 
His own sacrifice, the high-priestly sacrifice of atone- 
ment, is offered once for all, not to be repeated ; but 
it does not preclude other sacrifices. Rather, accord- 
ing to the type of Aaron, it is this which makes other 
sacrifices possible. He offers for himself; he offers 
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also for the sanctification of the holy place, of the 
holy people, of the holy priesthood. It is because he 
has entered into the Holy of Holies, making atone- 
ment for us, that we are able in the holy place 
without, in the court of the Lord's house, to offer our 
daily sacrifices. We offer them — every holy work, 
says St. Augustine, by which we seek to inhere in 
God. But chiefly we offer the appointed sacrifice 
which is peculiarly associated with his, which becomes 
indeed one with his, the sacrifice of the sacramental 
Body and Blood of Christ. 

The Lord has departed out of this world unto the 
Father. He has passed into that mode of existence, 
impenetrable to our senses, which we call Heaven. 
He is within the veil. We stand without, yet very 
near, worshipping in the right which his entrance has 
obtained for us. With heart and mind we strive to 
enter, faith being to us the evidence of things not 
seen, and hope as the anchor of the soul grappling to 
the things beyond the veil. 



NOTE A 

On Romans x. 6-g 
(See p, 46) 

BOTH here and in the Septuagint (Deut. xxx. 14), from 
which St. Paul does not actually quote, the word is 
prjim, which according to Philo is juepos tov Aoyov. Legis 
Alleg., lib. ii. p. 93 (Ed. 1691); ovk ct' apri^ iwv(f ^rja-erai 
6 avOpanros Kar' eiKOva, dW im jrovTt pr)iw.Ti ToJ iKiroptvofievtf 
Sia (TTo/toTos Oeov, Tovricm Kal 81a, iravT&s tov \6yov 
T/Do^creTOt, Kal 81a, p,epovi avTov. rh juev yap (TTop-a 
a-vp,poXov ToC \6yov to Se p^f^a fiepos avrov. In this 
connection, indeed, pfjixa seems to be identical with koyos 
wpocjiopiKos, I do not think that my argument is affected 
by the contention of Sanday and Headlam that St. Paul is 
merely using scriptural language for rhetorical effect, not 
quoting and interpreting. The point is that as 17 Ik n-to-Teios 
8iKaiocrvvq is personified, so is rh pfjp.a t^s ;r«rT«ws, and the 
latter is personally identified with the Christ. This is far 
from being expressly the full Christian doctrine of the 
Adyos, but it betrays the idea of that doctrine present to 
St. Paul's mind, and sufficiently familiar to his readers for 
such allusive employment. 
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NOTE B 

On John XX. 4-8 

(See pp. 76 and i to) 

In this note the four canonical Gospels are distinguished by Roman 
numerals. 

"EtjOej^oi' Se o\ ?>vo ojxov' lial 6 ciA.Ao9 jxaOrjTfjs irpoeSpafjbc 
Ta,)(^LOv Tov UfTpov, Kal ^XOe Trptaros eis rh /iVTjjU.eioi' • koi 
TrapaKvxj/as /JAeTrei KUfUva ra odovia, ov fievToi eur^Xdev. 
ep)(eTai oSv Kot St/iuv IleT/jos aKoXovdZv avT<^, koi eurrjKOev 
ei's TO p,vrjiJ,uov' koI 9i<opeiro. odovia Kcip^eva, Kal rh irovSapiov, 
o ^v 67rt T^s Ki<fMX.r}'S ttOToi), ov jxera twv odoviwv Ktip^vov, 
aWa, ffuipls iVTtTv\iyp,iVov its era Toirov, Tore ovv elarjXOe 
Kal 6 aXkos /ta^rjT^s o eX0i>v irpwros tis to p,vr)fitlov, Kal 
etSc, Kal eir'umvfTiV. 

I have twice referred to this passage as bearing the marks 
of an eyewitness in its difficulties. A scene vividly present 
to the memory is described in words which are inadequate 
and obscure because the narrator does not feel the need of 
clearly arranging his ideas. The most puzzling phrases are 
fSXeirei Ketfieva ra oOovia and dXXa xiopls ivTervXiy [tivov els 
€va rowov. The former is simple enough until one asks 
what it means ; then it is realized that Kiiiuva is intended 
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to be a descriptive word, emphasized by the use of deapet, 
but the description is diversely interpreted. A common 
explanation is that the grave-clothes were lying on the 
ground as they had fallen from the Lord's body, risen and 
standing upright. Mr. Beard, in his Parable of the Grave- 
clothes, put forward a suggestion which has been much 
followed, that the body having, as it were, exhaled from 
the clothes left them lying fiat and undisturbed, a proof of 
some mysterious change.^ Renan, on the contrary, sees 
here a description of the linen clothes lying " epars dans le 
caveau," as left by the spoilers who had hurriedly removed 
the body. It is evident that these three interpretations are 
not derived from the word K-d^iva. itself, but from pre- 
conceived ideas of what had happened. The descriptive 
word fails to describe. The other descriptive phrase about 
the sudarium is in worse case still, for it is grammatically 
obscure as well as lending itself to diverse explanations of 
the scene. 

I do not propose to unravel the difificulties ; my case is 
that they are inextricable. But I think it may be well to 
compare the passage with What is said in the other Gospels, 
that we may see whether it is likely to have been built 
upon a common tradition. 

It is necessary first to compare the brief statement in 
III. 24'= :— 

'0 5e IleTjOOS avao-Tcis iSpafiiV errl rh ixvijixeiov, Kal TrapaKv\{/as 
p\eirei to. oOovia [Ktifievaj jxava. 

This bears evident marks of an interpolation drawn, with 
some inaccuracy, from IV. 20^, words which properly 

' Adopted and developed by Mr. Latham in TAe Risen Master. 
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belong to the " other disciple " being transferred to Peter. 
The verse is wanting in D. and other codd. on which Blass 
founded his " Roman Text," and he omits it without ques- 
tion from his reconstruction of that text. Its persistence 
in other manuscripts, with a significant uncertainty about 
the words Kei/xeva fiova, indicates an early absorption of 
the interpolation; but that it is an interpolation may be 
inferred from the sudden introduction of the word oOovia, 
not used in the description of the interment, III. 23'^ 
The word /idm seems to be a compendious evasion of 
the difficulty contained in ov juera t5v oOovimv, k.t.X. 
The puzzling word Kci/jixva was perhaps not taken over 
in the first instance. The conclusion is that the pas- 
sage IV. 20^"* stands alone, or is foreshadowed only in 

III. 24=*. 

It must, however, be compared with the fourfold account 
of the interment. 

I. 2 7 5'. Kai kafiiiv TO crlofia 6 'Ioxrrj<fi ev(TvX.i^cv avrh 
(TivSovi Kadap^, Kal eOr/Ktv avTo iv Tij! Kaivif avTOV 
[i,vr)iieC<f. 

II. 15*°. Kat dyopdcras <ri,v86va, KaOtXwv avrhv li/eiAijo-e rg 
aivSovi, KOI fOrjKcv avrhv iv jIjIvjj/A£i(J), . . . 
16'. Kai Siayevonivov Tov a-aP^drov MapCa ij MoySo- 
Xtjvrj Kal Mapia rj toO 'laKiifiov Kal ^aX<o(i,r] ■^yopaaav 
dpiifiara, ivo kXdovirai dXtixj/uxrv avrdv. 

HI. 23'^'°. Kot KaOiXiiv iveriXi^tv avrh crivSovt, koI eOr/Kev 
avrhv iv p.vrifUj.Ti Xa^tvri^, 06 ovk ^v ov8cis oxnrto 
KCi/*evos. . , . viroiTTpbp(wai St r)Toi(i,aa'av apiafiara Kai 
fivpa. 
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IV. 1 9 2^*". ^HkOtv oSf Kot ^pe rh a'iofia ovtov. rj^de Se 
Kat NtKO&}/tos, o eX.6<j>v TTpos avTov vvKzhs rb irpwrov, 
<f)ep(DV fjuy/Mi, (T/xupvijs Kat dX.6iqi (us kirpas iKarov. 
lAajSov o5v T& crtaixa Tov 'ly/o-ov, Kal eSrj<rav oiirb oOoviois 
juera t(Sv aptofiarutv, KaBias Woi ecrri TOts 'lovSatois 
evTa^iofeiv. '^v Se ev tw TOff^ ottov icrTavpdOr] KtJTTOS, 
Kot «v T(f Ki^ir(p ixvrj/Miov Kaivov, ev ^ ovSewio ovSeW kridrj, 
fKil o5v Sia T^v jrapacTKCvijv Twi/ 'lovSatuv', ort eyyvs ^v 
rb p,vr]Hfiov, fdrjKav rhv 'Iij(rovv, 

The Synoptics are in close agreement, except that II. and 
III. alone mention the purchase of spices by the women, 
and I. and III. substitute ivervXi^e for the equivalent 
evelkr/crf} This word has its interest in view of ivrtrvXiy- 
/ilvov, IV. 20'. If it were in common use for the shrouding 
of a corpse, of which I believe there is no evidence, its 
introduction would be self-explained. If not, the concur- 
rence of I. and III. upon it may point to a source. 

The description of IV. differs considerably from the 
others, both in word and in detail. The diverse accounts 
of the spices are not necessarily inconsistent, for we are 
not bound to suppose that the women knew all that had 
been done, or that a further embalming was impossible. 
The details of IV., and especially ko^ois eOos ea-rl roU 
'lovSaiois ivratjiid^eiv, seem to indicate a completed burial, 
and not a hurried deposition; but, on the other hand, 
there is a hint of this in the remark that a grave near 
at hand was chosen. The description tSrjcrav avrh oOovCots 
is in contrast with evervXi^ev awb trivSovi. Dr. Swete, in 
his Commentary on St. Mark, reads the descriptions to- 
gether, saying that the body was first swathed in a linen 

' So also Evang. Nicodem. , c. II. 
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shroud and then tied with bandages j he compares the 
account of Lazarus, IV. 1 1 **, interpreting oOovion = Kcipiais. 
This sort of conflate interpretation is akin to a conflate 
reading. It would be legitimate on the assumption that 
both accounts alike were historical and completely under- 
stood. It will not do as a means of supporting their 
historicity, or as an explanation of one of them. Mr. Beard, 
on the other hand, ignored the Synoptics, and interpreted 
eSr/a-av avro odovtois to mean that the body was wound 
about with bandages from the shoulders to the feet. But 
the assumption that 666via are bandages is unnecessary. 
The word has that meaning in medical writers, but in 
Polybius, V. 89, 2 (e7njyyetA.aT0 . . . oOovimv mttoiis 
T/)«rxtAioiis) it stands for the sails of a ship. It could 
certainly, then, be used for a shroud j and eSrja-av oOovIok 
will in that case add to evervXi^e crivSovi only the fact that 
the shroud was tied. 

The matter is, for me, partly complicated, partly simpli- 
fied, by the existence of the Holy Shroud of Turin. I am 
convinced, in spite of the great archaeological difficulties 
involved, that M. Paul Vignon has demonstrated in his 
Linceul du Christ the authenticity of the shroud, the 
imprint of the Lord's body having been projected upon 
the cloth by the process which he has experimentally 
verified. If this be so, we know how the body was 
shrouded. It was laid upon a piece of linen about four 
yards long, which was then doubled over the head and 
brought down to the feet, and so, perhaps, lightly tied. 
This was the a-ivhdtv of the Synoptics, the odovia., as I take 
it, of IV., the plural being possibly due to the doubling of 
the cloth. We know also that juty/^a, and not eAiy/ia, is the 
true reading in IV. 19 3'; a liquid preparation of aloes 
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smeared on the cloth, according to M. Vignon's verified 
hypothesis, having rendered it sensitive to the ammoniacal 
exhalations from the body. 

The mention of the sudarium, however, becomes more 
difficult. To (rovhapiov, o fjv eirl T^s Kc^aA.'^s avrov, has 
naturally been taken to mean a face-cloth. But the use of 
such a veil would prevent the projection of the features 
upon the shroud as now seen. M. Vignon takes the oOovia 
to be bandages — a natural assumption in the medical school 
to which he belongs — and is much puzzled by them; he 
interprets the a-ovEdpiov of the shroud doubled back over 
the head, o ^v kiri rrj's Ke^aXiJs. The rendering is perhaps 
not impossible : the corresponding passage in IV. 11'", 
■Yf o^is auToC crovSap£(f ■TrepieSiStro, does not help, for it is 
patient of either meaning, and of yet a third. But was a 
winding-sheet ever called sudarium f I do not know by 
what history the French word suaire came to its present 
use. The third interpretation is attractive. The word 
?re/3ie8e8eTo suggests a napkin tied over the head and under 
the chin to keep the features in order. After careful exami- 
nation of M. Vignon's photographs, I have come to the 
conclusion that such an arrangement would account for 
some of the missing details in the figure imprinted on the 
Holy Shroud. Mr. Beard, on wholly different grounds, 
understood the sudarium in this sense, taking the words 
kvrervXiyiiivov et's eVa roirov to mean that it was found lying 
twisted into a loop, as worn. I do not think that kvTirvXiy- 
//.evov will bear this meaning. The passive seems to be 
always used of something wrapped up in an envelope, and 
not of the envelope itself. So it is in Aristoph., JVu6., 955, 
and Athen. p. 106, where evTervXiypivov is equivalent to 
TTcpiiihqiifiAvov. Mr. Beard's account of the separation of 
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the a-ovSapiov from the 696via is most ingenious, but it falls 
with his treatment of the odovia. I do not pretend to 
know why there was this separation, why it was so minutely 
observed, or what it signified. My contention is that only 
an eyewitness would have given a description so evidently 
satisfactory to himself, so unmeaning to his readers. 
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STAUFEN. By Ugo Balzani. 
THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 

By Adolphus William Wakd, Lilt D. 
WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 

FOR REFORM. By Reginald L. 

Poole. M.A. 
THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 

the Rev. Professor H. M. Gwatkim, 

M.A. 

Consisting of Instructions and 
Devotions for the Holy Sacrament otthe Altar. From various sources. 
32mo. cloth gilt, red edges, is. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, gd. 

Farrar. — Works by Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. 
TEXTS EXPLAINED ; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 

Crown ivo. 51. net. 
THE BIBLE : Its Meaning and Supremacy. Svo. 6s. net. 

Fosbery.— VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles's, 
Reading. Cheap Edition. Small Svo. 3s. net. 

The Larger Edition (ys. 6d.) may still be had. 

Gammack.— GOOD FRIDAY. The Seven Last Words in their 
Significance for Life, with a Good Friday Address to Children. By the 
Rev. Arthur J. Gammack, Rector of Christ Church, West Haven, 
Conn. i6»»>. 3j. €d. rut. 



THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. Bythe Rev. H.W. 
Tucker, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Geo. G. Perry, M.A. 

THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By Ae Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, D.D. 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Bsodrick, D.CL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. By J. Bass Mullihgbr, 
M.A. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hdnt, M.A. 

Eucharistic Manual (The). 
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Geikie.— Works by J. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 

HOURS WITH THE BIBLE : the Scriptures in the Light of Modem 
Discovery and Knowledge. Complete in Twelve Volumes. Crewn 8va. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 



Creation to the Patriarchs. 
WilA a Map and Illustrations, y. 

Moses to Judges. With a Map 
and Illustrdtions. 51. 

Samson to Solomon. With a 
Map and Illustrations, JJ. 



Rehoboam to Hbzekiah. With 

Illustrations. 5J. 
Manasseh to Zedbeiah. With 

the Contemporary Prophets. With 

a Map and Illustrations. 51. 
Exile to Malachi. With the 

Contemporary R-ophets. With 

Illustrations, 5^, 



NEW TESTAMENT. 



The Gospels. 
Illustrations. 



With a Map and 
5^- 



Life and Words of Christ. 
With Maf. 2 vols. \as. 



Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 

2 vols. los. 
St. Peter to Revelation. With 

29 Illustrations. 51. 



LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map. 2 vols. Post Zvo. loj. 

Cheap Edition, without the Notes, i vol. 8vo. 6s. 
A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Illustrations. 

3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, us. 6d, 



Crown Svo. 



Gold Dust : a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. 
Translated and abridged from the French by E.L.E.E. Edited by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. Parts I. II. III. Small Pocket Volumes. 
Cloth, gilt, each is. , or in white cloth, with red edges, the three parts 
in a box, 2s. 6d. each net. Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 
2J. net. 

Gore.— Works by the Right Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Birmingham. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Crmon Svo. 6s. net. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crmm Bvo. 3s. net. 
Popular Edition. Crown Svo. Sewed. 6d. net. 

Goreh.— THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E. 

Gardner, S.S.J.E. With Portrait. Crown Zvo. sj. 

Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. Richards. S?nall Svo. 2s. 
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Hall.— Works by the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 
CONFIRMATION. Cr.ivo. y. {Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 
THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo. us. 6d. 
CHRIST'S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown Zvo. jt. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 

Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
Holland, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. SmallZvo. 2s. 

Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. Arthur W. 

Robinson, D.D., Vicar of AUhallows Barking by the Tower. 

Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. net each Volume. 
THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. Arthur 

W. Robinson, D.D., Vicar of AUhallows Barking by the Tower. 
THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., 

Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 
PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. SwETE, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. Montgomery, D.D., 

Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By the Very Rev. J. Armitagz 

Robinson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very Rev. Wilford L. 

ROBBINS, D.D., Dean of the Theological Seminary, New York. 
PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. Savage, M.A., Vicar 

of Halifax. 
AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. J. B. Strong, 

D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 
THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By the Right 

Rev. W. E. Collins, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 
CHURCH MUSIC. By A. Madeley RICHARDSON, Mus.Doc, Organist 

of St. Saviour's Cathedral, Southwark. 
LAY WORK AND THE OFFICE OF READER. By the Right 

Rev. HuYSHE Yeatman-Biggs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE By the Rev. P. N. Waggett, M.A. of 

the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. W. FoxLEY NoRRls, M.A., 

Rector of Barnsley. 
CHARITABLE RELIEF. By the Rev. Clement F. Rogers, M.A. 
INTEMPERANCE. By the Right Rev. H. H. Pereira, Bishop of 

Croydon. 
THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE CLERGY. By P. V. Smith. 

LL. D. , Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
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Hatch.— THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 

By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 

in the University of Oxford. %vo. ^s, 
Holland.— Works by the Rev. HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND, M.A. 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. 
GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 
PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CREED AND CHARACTER : Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6<f. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Small 
Svo. 2S. 

Hollings. — Works by the Rev. G. S. Hollings, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE HEAVENLY STAIR ; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, 

PORTA REGALIS ; or. Considerations on Prayer. Crown Svo. limp cloth, 
IS, 6d. net ; cloth boards, at. net. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown Svo. ^. 

PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown Svo. 4s. 

ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT ; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, 

Holmes.— IN WATCHINGS OFTEN: Addresses to Nurses. 
By the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Sewed, zs. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 
SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 

the Church's Year. Vols. I and J I. Crown Svo. y. each. 
THE LIFE OF PRAYER : a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints' 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST : a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown Svo. 4J, 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown Svo. +s. 6rf. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddingtob, Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 
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Inheritance of the Saints ; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HenRV 
Scott Holland, M.A. Crown ivo. %s. 6d. net. 

Illustrated Edition. With 8 Pictures in Colour by Hamel Lister, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

James.— THE VARIETIES OFRELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By William James, 
LL.D., etc.. Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, ivo. 
125. net. 

Jameson.— Works by Mrs. Jameson. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 

and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With ig Etchings and 

187 Woodcuts, 3 vols. Zvo. 20s. net. 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 

Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. Bwo. xos. net. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 

With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. Zvo. ioj. net. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 

Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued and completed by 

Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, z Vols. 

Svo. aos. net. 

Jones.— ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. ViscoUNT Halifax. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, net. 

Jukes.— Works by Andrew Jukes. 

LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES. Edited, with a Short Biography, 
by the Rev. Herbert H. Jeafferson, M.A. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. net. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE : a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown Svo, 4^. id. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown Svo, jr. 6d, 

Kelly.— Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. Kelly, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, Newark. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHURCHOF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-342. 
Crown Svo. 3s.6d.ne/. Vol. II. A.D. 324-430. Crown Svo. 3s.6d.net. 

ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH : Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry. 
Crown Svo, 4s. net. 
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Knox.— PASTORS AND TEACHERS : Six Lectures on 

Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. Edmund Arbuthnott Knox, 

D. D. , Bishop of Manchester. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 

Charles Gore, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham. Crown Svo. e,s. net. 

Cheap Edition, without the Appendices. Crown ivo. xs. net. 

Knox.— THE GRACE OF SACRAMENTS. Being Treatises 
on Baptism and the Eucharist. By Alexander Knox. (1737-1831.) 
Edited, with a Preface, by William Dalrymple Maclagan, D.D., 
Archbishop of York. Crown Svo. y. net. 

Knox Little.— Works by W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Crmim 8w. 51. (The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology. ) 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crmm Svo. y. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown Svo. 3J. 6rf. 

Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear. 

FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year. i6mo. zi. net. Also a 
Cheap Edition, y^mo, \s,; or cloth gilt, is. 6d.; or with red borders, 
as. net. 

FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. i6mo. y. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, samo. is. ; or cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Small Svo. 51. 

DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. New and 
Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. i6mo. as. net each. 



F^nelon's Spiritual Letters to 

Men. 
F^nelon's Spiritual Letters to 

Women. 
A Selection from the Spiritual 
Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales. Also Cheap Edition, 32100, 
6d. cloth limp ; is. cloth boards. 

The Spirit of St. Francis de 
Sales. 



The Hidden Life op the Soul. 
The Light of the Conscience. 
Also Cheap Edition, 3amo, 6d. 
cloth limp ; is. cloth boards. 
Selp-Renunciation. From the 

French. 
St. Francis de Sales' Of the 

Love of God. 
Selections from Pascal's 
'Thoughts.' 



CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, each. 
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Lear. —Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear. 
continued. 



Madame Louise de France, 
Daughter of Louis xv. , known 
also as the Mother T6r6se de St, 
Augustin. 

A Dominican Artist : a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. P4re Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 

Henri Perreyve. By PiiRE 
GratRY. With Portrait. 

St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 



A Christian Painter of the 
Nineteenth Century: being 
the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

The Revival op Priestly Life 
in the Seventeenth Century 
in France. 

bossuet and his contempora- 
RIES. 

F^nelon, Archbishop of Cam- 

ERAI. 

Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 
Lenten Collects (The). A Series of Sermons. By the Author 

of ' Praeparatio. ' Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d, net. 

Liddon.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY PARRY 
LIDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. By John Octavius 
Johnston, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College ; with 
a Concluding Chapter by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. With 5 
Illustrations (4 Portraits). 8vo. i$s. net. 

Liddon. — Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D.,D.C.L.,LL.D. 

SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. ss. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL' OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8vo. y. 

CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK : Sermons. Crrnvn 8vo. y. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism— Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul — Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. i+t. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 

TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. js. 6d. 
SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. ss. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. $5. 
THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. is. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Crmen 8vo. 51. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8w. y- 
PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8m S'- 

{continued 
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Liddon.— Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL. D. — continued. 
EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vob. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. each. Cheaf 
Edition in one Volume. Crown Svo, 51, 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 51. 
THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. as. net. 
SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small Svo. 
as. net. [The Crown Svo Edition (51.) Tnay still be had.] 
Popular Edition. Crown Svo. Sewed. 6d. net. 
Lowrie. — Works by the Rev. Walter Lowrie, Emmanuel 

Church, Boston, U.S. 
THE CHURCH AND ITS ORGANISATION IN PRIMITIVE AND 

CATHOLIC TIMES : an Interpretation of Rudolph Sohm's ' Kir- 

chenrecht ' — The Primitive Age. Svo. 14J. net. 
GAUDIUM CRUCIS: a Meditation for Good Friday upon the Seven 

Words from the Cross. Crown Svo. 3^. net. 

Luckock.— Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 
THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Crown Svo. 6j. 
AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimonjr of Primitive 

Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 

to the Living. Crown Svo. ■y. net. 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 

JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to /4/fer Z)«att. Crown Svo. y. net. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 

Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 

in Chrnrch. Crown Svo. y. net. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 

Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 

Church. A Sequel to ' Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 

St. Mark.' Two Vols. Crown Svo. zzs. 
THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 

Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 

Crown Svo. y. net. 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 

PRAYER. The Anglican Reform— The Puritan Innovations— The 

Elizabethan Reaction — The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 

Crown Svo. 31. net. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 

of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Small Svo. y. 
First Series. i6mo, with red borders, as. net. 
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MacColL— Works by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripen. 

THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT : Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown Zvo. y. 6(1, net. 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown Zvo. 6j. 

LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER : Sermons. Crown Zvo. ys. 6d. 

Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the Bishop of 
LCHDON, the Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of Truro, the Dean 
OF Rochester, the Dean of Norwich, Archdeacon Sinclair, 
Canon Duckworth, Canon Newbolt, Canon Knox Little, 
Canon Rawnsley, the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, D. D. , the Rev. 
W. Allen Whitworth, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. Wardell- 
YERBURGH,M.A.,Vicarofthe Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Mason. — Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 
THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crown 8m 2s. 6d. net. 

(Handbooks for the Clergy. ) 
PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 

INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures. Crown &vo. ■is.6d.net. 
THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 

in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown Zvo. 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORIC MARTYRS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

8vo. lOJ 6d. net. 

Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. Maturin. 

SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 

LIFE. Crown Zvo. 4J. 6d. 
PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown Zvo. y. 

Medd.— THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR ; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, (jhiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal Zvo. 15J. 

Meyrick.— THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 

England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. Crown Zvo. +t. 6d. 

Monro,— SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. Edward Monro. 

Complete Edition in one Volume, with Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
3J. 6d. net. 
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Mortimer.— Works by the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark's, Philadelphia. 
THE CREEDS : An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 

Apostles', Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crmvn 8vo, jr. nti. 
THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 

Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 

Christian Church. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 
CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE ; A Manual of Theology. Two 

Parts. Crown 8vo. Part I. 7s. 6d. Part 11. gs. 
JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION : Thirty Addresses for Good 

Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo. ji. 
HELPS TO MEDITATION : Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol. I. Advent to Trinity. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Trinity to Advent. 8vo. -js. dd. 
STORIES FROM GENESIS : Sermons for Children. Crown8vo. +!. 
THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS ; or. The Beatitudes as teaching our 

Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. x8mo. af. 
THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 

from the Cross, ibmo. u. di. 
SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 

Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 

Crown 8vo. ds. 
NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 

Patristic Sources. Small 8vo. 3J. dd. 
MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
DEEMER. Part I. Crown 8vo. s,s. 
THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 

Being Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion (Meditations on 

the Passion. Part 11. ) Crown 8vo. 5^. 
LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE : Addresses on the Words of our 

Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 

Death, xdmo, ■is. 

Mozley.— RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. By J. B. Mozley, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford. 8vo. ds. 

My Commiinion : Twenty-six Short Addresses in Preparation for 
Holy Communion. By the Author of 'Praeparatio.' With Preface 
by the Rev. G. CoNGREVE, M.A. Crown 8vo. zs.dd.net. 

Newbolt.— Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
PRAYERS. PSALMS, AND LECTIONS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Fcap. 8vo. as. dd, net. 
APOSTLES OF THE LORD : being Six Lectures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy. Crown 8vo. 3s. dd. net. 
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Newbolt.— Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathtdral.— continued. 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL. 

Crown 8vo. S'- C^l" Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 
RELIGION. Crown %vo. 55. {The Oxford Library of Practical 

Theology. ) 
WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul's and 

elsewhere. Crown Zvo. 51. net. 
PENITENCE AND PEACE : being Addresses en the 51st and ssid 

Psalms. Crown Zvo. ai, net. 
PRIESTLY IDEALS ; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 

St. Paul's Cathedral. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; being a Second Course of Practical Lectures 

delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE ; or, the Witness of Human Life 

to the truth of Revelation. Crown Zvo. c^, 
COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 

on various occasions. Crown Zvo. c^. 
SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 

Life. Crown Zva. 7s, 6d. 
THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 

the Spiritual Life. Crown Zvo, zs. net. 
THE PRAYER BOOK : Its Voice and Teaching. Crtmn Znjo. as. net. 

Ne'wman.— Works by John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN ifeNRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
Anne Mozley. a vols. Crown Zvo. 7s. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Sight Vols. Crown Zvo. 
3J. 6d. each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ' Parochial and Plain Sermons." Crown 
Zvo. 3;. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. CroTim 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

%* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman's Worhe ean be had on Application. 

Old, Old Story, The, and other Verses. Being a complete 
Collection of the Author's Poems. Square fcaf. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Old, Old Story, The. Large-type Edition. Fca^. Svo. id. 

Limp cloth, 6d. Small- type Edition, id. Musical Edition, with 
Author's Music for both Parts, 410. 6d. Musical Leaflet. Part I. 
100 for IS. 6d. Broadside Sheet for Cottage Walls, ad. 
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Osborne.— Works by Edward Osborne, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Illustrated. i6/fio. at. net. 

THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. Illustrated. i6mo. ss.net. 

THE CHILDREN'S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles' 
Creed. Illustrated, x6mo. as. net. 

Ottley— ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By Robert Lawrence Ottley, M.A., 
Canon of Christ Church, ivo. ys. 6d, 

Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.— Edited by the 

Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's, 

and the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, 

Oxford. Crown 8va, ^s, each. 
RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and 

Chancellor of St, Paul's. 
HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL Stone, M.A., Librarian of 

the Pusey House, Oxford, 
CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

of Vermont. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 

the Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist's 

College, Oxford. 
PRAYER. By the Rev. Arthur John Worlledge, M.A., Canon and 

Chancellor of Truro. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A, 

Canon of Worcester. 
THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. EcK, M.A., Rector of 

St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. Churton, D.D., 

formerly Bishop of Nassau. 
SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, M.A,, Vicar of St. 

Matthew's, Westminster. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. Leighton Pullan, 

M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. Charles Bodington, Canon 

and Precentor of Lichfield. 

CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A., 

Prebendary of St, Paul's. 
HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. A. R. Whitham, M.A., Principal of 

Culham College, Abingdon, 

Icontinued. 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.— continued. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 

THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., 
Joint Editor of the Series. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. H. W. 

Abraham, D.D., Vicar of St. Augustine's, Hull. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. Walter Howard 

Freee, M.A., Superior of the Community of the Resurrection, 

Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [In preparation. 

VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E. F. Russell, M.A., 

St. Alban's, Holbom. {In prepara/ion. 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Very Rev. Henry Wace, 

D.D., Dean of Canterbury. \In preparation. 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM, By the Rev. R. J. Knowling, 

D.D. , Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King's College, London. 

{In preparation. 

Paget.— Works by Francis Paget, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 

CHRIST THE WAY : Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Haileybtuy. Crown Svo. is. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER : Sermons. With an 

Introductory Essay. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 
THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown Svo. 4J. net. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown Svo, 4J. net. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small Svo, ss, 

Percival.— THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By Henry R. Percival, M.A., D.D. 
Crown Svo. y. 

Petre.— THE SOUL'S ORBIT ; or, Man's Journey to God. 
Compiled with Additions, by M. D. Petre. Crown Svo. 41. 6d. net. 

PoweU.— CHORALIA : a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 
and Choirmasters. By the Rev. James Baden Powell, M.A,, 
Precentor of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. Crown Svo, 4J. bd. net. 

Practical Reflections. By a Clergyman. With Preface by 
H. p. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., and the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Crown Svo, 
The Book of Genesis, v W. The Minor Prophets. 4j. 6rf. 

The Psalms. 5*. The Holy Gospels. 4J. ftd. 

Isaiah. 4t. (td. Acts to Revelation. 6». 
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Fraeparatio: or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. With Preface by the 
Rev. George Congreve, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. 

Sundays. Crown Sve. 6s. net. 

Holy Days and Saints' Days. Crown ivo. 6s. net. 

Priest's Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 

Intercessions ; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices ; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. With a brief Pontifical. By the late Rev. R. F, 
Littledale, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M.A., 
F.S.A. PostSvo.' 6s. 6d. 

Pullan.— Works by the Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist's College, Oxford. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Crown 8vo. SJ, ( TAe Oxford Litrary of Practical Theology. ) 
THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. Crown Svo. ss. [Tie Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology.) 

Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. PuSEY, D.D. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's. Royal 32me. is, 

SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited by the Rev, J. O. Johnston, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College, Cuddesdon ; and the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown Svo. ^s.net. 

Pusey.— THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By the Author of 'Charles Lowder." With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Randolph.— Works by B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Small Svo. 2J. net. 

THE LAW OF SINAI : Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten Com- 
mandments delivered to Ordinands. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown Svo. 51. net. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown Svo. c^. net. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY : being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 

THE VIRGIN BIRTH OFOUR LORD : a Paper read (in Substance) before 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity of Cambridge. Crown Svo. 2s.net, 

EMBER THOUGHTS : Addresses. Crown Svo. zs. net. 
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BIVINGTON'S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 

ibmo, Red Borders and gilt edgis. Each 2S. net, 
Bickersteth's Yesterday, TO' 



Wilson's The Lord's Supper. 
Red edges. 

•Taylor's (Jeremy) Holy Living. 
Red edges. 

* Holy Dying. 

Red edges. 

Scudamore's Steps to the 
Altar. Gilt edges. 

Lyra Germanica: Hymns for 
THE Sundays and Chief 
Festivals of the Christian 
Year. First Series. Gilt edges. 

Law's Treatise on Christian 
Perfection. Edited by L. H. 
M. SouLSEY. Gilt edges. 

Christ and His Cross : Selec- 
tions from Samuel Ruther- 
ford's Letters. Edited by 
L. H. M. SOULSBY. Gilt edges. 
* These two ia one Volume, sj. 

limo, without Red Borders. Each is. net. 

Scudamore's Steps to the 
Altar. 

Wilson's The Lord's Supper. 

Francis de Sales' (St.) The 

Devout Life. 
*Taylor's (Jeremy) Holy Living. 
* Holy Dying. 



Day, and For Ever. Gilt edges. 

Chilcot's Treatise on Evil 
Thoughts. Red edges. 

The Christian Year. Gilt edges. 

Herbert's Poems and Proverbs. 
Gilt edges. 

Thomas X Kempis' Of the Imita- 
tion of Christ. Gilt edges. 

Lear's (H. L. Sidney) For Days 
and Years. Gilt edges. 

Lyra Apostolica. Poems by 
J. W. BOWDEN, R. H. Froude, 
J. Keble, J. H. Newman, 

R. I. WiLBERFOECE, AND I. 
Williams ; and a Preface by 
Cardinal Newman. Gilt edges. 

Francis de Sales' (St.) The 
Devout Life. Gilt edges. 



Bickersteth's Yesterday, To- 
day, AND For Ever. 

The Christian Year. 

Thomas k Kempis' Of the Imita- 
tion OF Christ. 



Herbert's Poems and Proverbs. 

* These two in one Volume. 2S. 6d. 

Robbins.— Works by Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., Dean of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 
AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. Small Svo. 3s. net. 
A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. Ctown Svo. zs. 6d. net. 

Robinson.— THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. 

By the Rev. A. W. Robinson, D.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barliing by 
the Tower. Crown Svo, as. 6d, net. 
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Robinson.— Works by the Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON INSPIRATION. Crown 8vo. Sewed, 6rf. 

net; Cloth, is. net. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. Crown Svo. 

Sewed, bd. net; Cloth, is. net. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE INCARNATION. Crmim ivo. 

Sewed, 6d. net; Cloth, is. net. 
THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. Crown ivo. as. 6d. net. 

Robinson.— Works by the Rev. C. H. Robinson, M.A., Editorial 

Secretary to the S.P.G. and Canon of Ripon. 

STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE DIVINE: 

A Sequel to ' Studies in tlie Cliaracter of Christ,' Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

Robinson.— COLLEGE AND ORDINATION ADDRESSES. 
By the Rev. Forbes Robinson, M.A. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. C. H. Robinson, M.A. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. net. 

Romanes.— THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON. By Ethel Romanes, Author of 'The Life 
and Letters of George John Romanes. ' With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop OF London. iSmo. as. 6d. ; gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 

Romanes.— THOUGHTS ON RELIGION By George J. 
Romanes. Edited and with a Preface by the Right Rev. Charles 
Gore, D.D. , Lord Bishop of Birmingham. Crown Svo. 47. 6d. 
Popular Edition. Crown Svo, sewed, 6d. net. 

Sanday.— Works by W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

THE ORACLES OF GOD : Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent 
of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures at the Present Time. Crown Svo. +1. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 
FICE : a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899. Edited by W. Sanday, D.D. 800. ^s. 6d. 

INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1893. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Scudamore.— STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W, E. Scudamore, M.A. 
Soyal samo. is. 
On timed paper, and rubricated, zs.; The same, with Collects, Epistles, and 

Gospels, xs. 6d. ; iSmo, is, net ; Demy iSmo, cloth, large type, is, id. ; i6mo, 

with red borders, as. net ; Imperial samo, limp cloth, 63. 

Skrine.— PASTOR AGNORUM : a Schoolmaster's After- 
thoughts. By John Huntley Skrine, sometime Warden of Glen- 
almond. Crown Svo. ^s. net. 
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Simple Guides to Christian Knowledge.— Edited by Florence 
Robinson, formerly of St. Hilda's Hall, Oxford. 

THE STORY OF OUR LORD'S LIFE. By Mrs. H. H. Mont- 
gomery. With S Coloured Illustrations. r6mo. as. 6d. net. 

THE EARLY STORY OF ISRAEL. By Mrs. J. S. THOMAS. With 
7 Full-page Plates, 13 Illustrations in the Text, and 4 Maps (2 
ColoiuredJ. i6m«. aj. 6rf. lut. 

THE TEACHING OF THE CATECHISM. By Beatrice Ward. 
With 8 Illustrations, z&mo. ss. td. net. 

HOW TO USE THE PRAYER BOOK. By Mrs. G. J. ROMANES. 
jSmo. 2J. Tiet. 

THE WORK OF THE PROPHETS. By Rose E. Selfe. Witk 8 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. i6mo. 2S. 6d. net, 

Soulsby.— Works by L. H. M. Soulsby. 

SUGGESTIONS ON PRAYER. iSoto, sewed, is. net. ; cloth, is. td. net. 
SUGGESTIONS ON BIBLE READING. iSmo, sewed, is. net; cloth, 
IS. 6d. net. 
Stock.— A SHORT HANDBOOK OF MISSIONS. By 
Eugene Stock, formerly one of the Secretaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. Crown 8vo, Sewed, is, net; cloth, is. td. net. 

Stone.— Works by the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., Librarian 
of the Pusey House, Oxford. 
THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 8w. 2s. U. net. 
OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. Crmun Zvo. js. 6d. 
HOLY BAPTISM. Crown 8vo, ss, 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. Crown Svo. 5J. 

Strong.- Works by Thomas B. Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS : being the Bampton Lectures for 1895. Svo. js. fid, 
GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Crown ivo. as, 6d, net, 
AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. Crcmn Svo. as, 6d, net, 

Stubbs.— Works by the Right Rev. W. Stubbs, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. net. 
VISITATION CHARGES. Svo, js. 6d, net. 

Swainson.— BIBLE WORK AND WARFARE: Being a 
Practical Manual of Bible Class Work. By the Rev. Frank Swain- 
son. Crown Svo, zs. net. 

Taylor.— JEREMY TAYLOR : a Sketch of his Life and Times, 
with a Popular Exposition of his works. By George Worley, 
Dioces. Roffen. Lector. With Frontispiece, Crown Svo, y, 6d, net, 

Taylor.— MINISTERS OF THE WORD AND SACRA- 
MENTS. Lectures on Pastoral Theology. By the Ven. S. M. 
Taylor, M, A., Archdeacon of Southwark, Crown Svo, i^s, 6d, net. 
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Waggett.— Works by the Rev. P. N. Waggett, M.A. 

THE AGE OF DECISION. Crown 81/0. 2J. td. net. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE: some Suggestions for the Study of the 
Relations between them. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. net, 

Wirgman.— Works by A. Theodore Wirgman, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Grahamstown. 
THE DOCTRINE OF CONFIRMATION. Croam 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF BISHOPS IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. Illustrated by the History and Canon Law 
of the Undivided Church from the Apostolic Age to the Council of 
Chalcedon, A.d. 451. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wordswortli.— Works by Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 
THE HOLY BIBLE (the Old Testament). With Notes, Introductions, 
and Index. Imperial Svo. 

Vol. L The Pentateuch. 25J. Vol. II. Joshua to Samuel. 15^. 
Vol. III. Kings to Esther. 151. Vol. IV. Job to Song op 
Solomon, ajt. Vol. V. Isaiah to Ezekiel. 251. Vol. VI. 
Daniel, Minor Prophets, and Index. 151. 
Also supplied in 13 Parts. Sold separately. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Original Greek. With Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices. Imperial Svo. 

Vol. I. Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 231. Vol. II. 
Epistles, Apocalypse, and Indices. 37s. 

Also supplied in 4 Parts. Sold separately, 
CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 451. Pour Vols. Crown Svo. 

Vol. I. To THE Council of Nic«a, a.d. 325. 8s. 6d, jVol. II. 

From the Council of NicjEA to that of Constantinople. 

6s. Vol. III. Continuation. 6s, Vol. IV. Conclusion, To 

the Council of Chalcedon, a.d. 451. 6s. 

THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS: a Manual of Instruction on the 

Church and the Anglican Branch of it. ismo, as. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH. i6mo. 

IS. cloth. 6d. sewed. 
THE HOLY YEAR : Original Hymns. \6mo. as. 6d. andis. Limp, 6d, 
,, ,, With Music. Edited by W. H. Monk. Square Svo, us. 6d, 

ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE SOUL. 3timo, is. 

Wordsworth.— Works by John Wordsworth, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 
THE MINISTRY OF GRACE : Studies in Early Church History, with 

reference to Present Problems. Crown Svo, &s. 6d. net. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION : Four Addresses. 1891. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
THE ONE RELIGION : Truth, Holiness, and Peace desired by the 

Nations, and revealed by Jesus Christ, Eight Lectures deUvered before 

the University of Oxford in 1881. Crown Svo: 7s. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. Sm. Svo. as. 6d. 
PRAYERS FOR USE IN COLLEGE. x6mo, 11. 

loiooa/fi/os 

Edinburgh : T. and A. Constaclb, Printers to His Majesty. 



